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In This Issue 


Knowledge and Faith 


Few contemporary philosophers of re- 
ligion have had as wide and as important 
influence upon American theology as 
Douglas Clyde Macintosh, who has just 
retired from his long and distinguished 
service at Vale University. Peter A. 
BERTOCCI in two articles proposes to ex- 
amine and criticize Macintosh’s episte- 
mology. The first of these articles ap- 
pears in this issue and is concerned with 
Macintosh’s theory of natural knowl- 
edge; his theory of religious knowledge 
will be discussed in the second article, 
which will be presented in an early num- 
ber of this Journal. Dr. Bertocci is as- 
sistant professor of philosophy and psy- 
chology at Bates College in Lewiston, 
Maine. Born in Italy thirty-three years 
ago, he is a graduate of Boston and Har- 
vard universities and spent one year of 
study at Cambridge. 


EDWARD THOMAS who 
writes “Concerning the Nature of Reli- 
gious Faith,” is professor of theology and 
the philosophy of religion in the School 
of Religion at Vanderbilt University. A 
graduate of Michigan and Boston, he has 
studied also at Harvard, Marburg, and 
Edinburgh. He served as a Methodist 
pastor and as a professor at Colorado and 
Hamilton colleges before taking his pres- 


ent post. He is a fellow of the National 
Council of Religion in Higher Educa- 


RAMSDELL, 


tion. 


Spinoza’s Religion 


One of the most persistent controver- 


sies in the history of philosophy centers 


around the question of the religious and 


theological significance of Spinoza. He 
has been ca)led both ‘‘God-intoxicated”’ 


and “atheistic,” although the charge of 
atheism, generally made in and near Spi- 
noza’s own period, has been largely dis- 
credited in the centuries since. A recent- 
ly republished work by Elmer A. Powell, 
Spinoza and Religion, has revived this 
charge, however, and this book provides 
the particular occasion for the opening 
article in this issue. WALTER ECKSTEIN, 
who writes on ‘The Religious Element 
in Spinoza’s Philosophy,” is a native of 
Vienna and holds the degrees of Dr.Jur. 
and Ph.D. from the University of Vienna. 
He is widely and well known as a lecturer 
and writer on ethics, legal philosophy, 
and the history of philosophy and is an 
acknowledged authority on Spinoza. Mr. 
Eckstein is now living in New York City. 


Agape and Eros 


A significant work by the Swedish 
theologian, Anders Nygren, has done 
much to make us aware of the distinction 
in meaning between two of the Greek 
words for “love,” agape and eros—a mat- 
ter of importance to theologians, since 
one of the words is in constant use in the 
New Testament. In the January, 1940, 
issue of this Journal Professor E. R. 
Goodenough subjected the thesis of Ny- 
gren’s work to brilliant criticism. We are 
glad to present in this issue another dis- 
cussion of this important theme. CvyrIL 
C. RICHARDSON’s article does not deal in 
the first instance with Nygren’s book but 
is concerned to indicate the meaning not 
only of the terms eros and agape but also 


of other words for “love,” both Latin and 
Greek, among both pagans and Chris- 
tians. Dr. Richardson is well known as a 
historian of early Christianity and is as- 
sociate professor of church history at 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York. 


~ 


Literary Criticism 
Marky E, ANDREWS draws in this issue 


an interesting comparison between two 
of the literary giants of the eighth cen- 
tury B.c.—the Hebrew farmer-prophet 
Amos and the Greek farmer-poet Hesiod. 
Her study is a valuable contribution to 
the understanding of Hebraism and Hel- 
lenism, the two most ancient strains in 
our tradition. Dr. Andrews, professor of 
biblical literature at Goucher College, is 
a graduate of Oberlin, Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and the University of Chi- 


cago. She has served as president of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exege- 
sis and is on the editorial board of the 
Journal of Bible and Religion. Her best- 


known work is The Ethical Teaching of 
Paul. 


BABETTE ANN BOLEMAN writes upon 
the always interesting theme of Puritan 


preaching. Her approach is that of a stu- 


dent of American literature. She is in- 


structor in English at Hunter College, 
New York, and is a Ph.D. of Columbia 


University. 
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THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN SPINOZA’S PHILOSOPHY 


WALTER ECKSTEIN 


FEW years ago the late English 
A jurist and Spinoza scholar, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, published a 

short biography of Spinoza in which he 
made the remark that Spinoza in the 
course of the years had been called by 
many and inconsistent bad names; 
“only,” he added, “the charge of athe- 
ism, constantly flung at him in the eight- 
eenth century, has gone out of fashion.” 
It seems, however, that in this last obser- 
vation Pollock was too optimistic. For it 
is this very charge of atheism which con- 
stitutes the main content of a recently 
republished book, Spinoza and Religion 
by Elmer E. Powell.t The thesis of this 
book is that Spinoza, an atheist at heart, 
was dominated in all his actions by an ex- 
cessive timidity and that it was this ti- 
midity which caused him to cloak his 
atheistic philosophy in the phraseology 
of religion. It was this timidity which de- 
termined him to publish his Theological- 
Political Treatise anonymously and to ad- 
jure his friends in his first delineation of 
his own philosophy, in his Short Treatise 
on God, Man and His Well-Being, to be 
cautious in communicating his philosoph- 
ical ideas to other people. Had not he 
even engraved the word ‘“‘Cautious”’ on 
his seal ring? Powell calls this ‘‘a signifi- 


Boston, 1941. 


cant fact, well illustrating how great a 
role prudence played in his life.” It was 
this prudence and timidity, according to 
Powell, that induced Spinoza to conceal 
his real opinions when dealing with peo- 
ple with religious interests and even to 
express religious views though they were 
diametrically opposed to his own. 

Moreover, in Powell’s opinion, Spinoza 
was a person in whom sentiment found 
little place. “The claims of the creative 
imagination were allowed neither in his 
life nor in his system.”’? He had no inter- 
est in art, and “the most beautiful crea- 
tions of poetry such as Ariosto’s ‘Roland’ 
were for him mere trumpery (nugae).” 
In quoting these latter remarks from 
Freudenthal, Powell comes to the con- 
clusion that evidently to expect to find 
in Spinoza a strong religious interest 
would be as unwarrantable as to look for 
lilies at the North Pole. But—to take 
this last point first—has anyone ever 
come to a similar conclusion with regard 
to Plato? And did not Plato speak of 
Homer in a much more ‘epreciative 
way? And did he not also consider the 
essence of all art to be imitation, which 
to him meant something very base? Yet 
who would deny that Platonism was one 
of the constituents of Christian theology 
from Augustine to modern times. 

As to the charge of timidity, one must 
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say that Powell’s arguments are by no 
means convincing. It was really the rule 
in Spinoza’s time to publish books on po- 
litical and religious subjects anonymous- 
ly, particularly when they dealt with 
such controversial subjects as did the 
Theological-Political Treatise. Moreover, 
as J. G. Prat in the Preface to his French 
translation of the Treatise suggests, it 
may be true that one of the reasons which 
induced Spinoza to publish the book 
without his and the publisher’s name on 
the title-page was the intention to pro- 
tect his publisher, Jan Rieuwertsz. 

On the other hand, the warning in the 
Short Treatise not to spread the doctrines 
of this book indiscriminately among 
strangers was certainly an act of caution 
which, as the genera) outburst against 
the Theological-Political Treatise proved, 
seems to have been entirely justified. 

Even less conclusive is the argument 
taken from the inscription on Spinoza’s 
Signet ring. The Spinoza scholar, Carl 
Gebhardt, has pointed out that the 
meaning of this inscription is quite dif- 
ferent from what Powe'!’s interpretation 
would suggest.? The seal shows a rose 
surrounded by the letters B.D.S—for 
Benedictus de Spinoza—and the Latin 
word Caute. Upon closer inspection one 
realizes that the rose has some extraordi- 
narily long thorns. Thus the picture on 
the seal must have reminded the Latin- 
speaking reader of Spinoza’s own name, 
as in Latin a thorny rose would be Rosa 
spinosa. Moreover, it seems obvious that 
the warning implied in the word Caute 
was not intended for the writer of the let- 
ter on which the seal was to be impressed 
but for the addressee. He read the seal: 
“Beware of Spinoza; he is thorny.’’ 


2 Carl Gebhardt in Chronicon Spinozanum, IV, 
265 ff. 


3I am indebted to Professor John T. McNeill 
for having drawn my attention to the Scottish 
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Thus the real meaning of the seal would 
not indicate any timidity on Spinoza’s 
part but rather testify to his courage and 
his willingness to fight for his convictions. 

There is other evidence in Spinoza’s 
life to support this interpretation of his 
character. We hear that when the 
brothers De Witt, whose liberal politics 
had been the object of Spinoza’s whole- 
hearted approval and admiration, were 
brutally murdered by a frenzied mob, 
Spinoza’s landlord had to lock the door 
of the house to keep Spinoza from pub- 
licly protesting against the savage deed. 
His biographer, Colerus, tells us that he 
saw or rather possessed a book of draw- 
ings made by Spinoza; among them was 
a self-portrait of Spinoza, representing 
him in the costume of Masaniello, the 
head of the rebels of Naples, who led his 
people against the Spaniards and who, as 
Gebhardt once put it, represented to the 
seventeenth century the genius of revolu- 
tion. 

As a young man cut off from his family 
and from his religious community and 
yet, through all his life, preserving his 
inner unperturbedness and _steadfast- 
ness, Spinoza came very close to that 
Stoic ideal of the sage which he himself 
has renewed in his Ethics under the name 
of the Free Man. He was in his later 
years exposed to all kinds of dangers. 
The Theological-Political Treatise, with 
its very liberal views—liberal even for 
the Netherlands, the freest country of 
Europe—was forbidden by one church 
synod after another and finally even by 
the public authorities of Holland. Its au- 
thor, who had been very soon discovered, 
was menaced with personal persecution, 
particularly after William III came to 
power. 


motto, Vemo me impune lacessit, which accompanies 
the representation of the thistle. Apparently this is 
a similar “talking coat of arms.” 
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Moreover, the shadow of illness had 
hung over Spinoza’s life a long time be- 
fore he died at the early age of forty-four 
years. He had been suffering from tuber- 
culosis, an illness which his physician 
said, in a letter to Leibniz, Spinoza had 
inherited from his mother.* He had been 
in ill-health and suffering from occasion- 
ally recurring fever while still in Voor- 
burg, and a year before his death he used 
in a letter to Tschirnhaus the phrase “‘si 
vita suppetit,’’ apparently doubting that 
he would have many years to live. And 
though he must have known how serious 


his illness was, as he had studied medi- 
cine quite thoroughly—his library con- 
tained all the medical books necessary for 
a practicing physician at that time—he 
seems to have realized in his own life the 


maxim of the Free Man, of whom he says 
in his Ethics that he is never led by the fear 


of death: ‘“‘A Free Man thinks of nothing 


Jess than of death and his wisdom is a 


meditation not on death but on life.” 
We know that during his illness Spinoza 
never complained of his suffering and 
that none of his friends, not even his 
landlord, to whom he spoke on the very 


day of his death, was aware of the seri- 
ousness of his illness. 


In view of all these facts and of the 
4 The physician, Schuller, in his letter of Febru- 


ary 6, 1677. Schuller says there that the illness was 
growing worse from day to day. Though modern 
medicine does not believe in the hereditability of 
tuberculosis, it may well be that Spinoza had been 
infected in early childhood by his mother. His moth- 
er, Hannah Deborah, died when Spinoza was only 
six years old. Carl Gebhardt once remarked in per- 
sonal conversation to the writer of this article that 
it was unusual for a woman at the time to have a 
middle name. He thought that ‘‘Deborah” (mean- 
ing “‘bee,” like the Greek ‘‘Melitta”) had been the 
real name and that during her illness the name 
“Hannah” (meaning “grace’’) had been given to her 
in order to make her unrecognizable for the angel of 
death, a custom still practiced among Eastern 
Jews. Gebhardt concluded from this hypothesis 
that Spinoza’s mother had been seriously sick long 


before she died. 


spirit of his philosophy, we would rather 
side with Carl Gebhardt, who considers 
courage and virility the essential features 
of Spinoza’s character. And we are in- 
clined to think that Sir Frederick Pollock 
was right when in his address at the ter- 
centenary celebration of Spinoza’s birth 
in 1932 he quoted—referring to Spinoza’s 
character—from Horace’s famous ode 
the two opening stanzas which end: 


....Si fractus inlabatur orbis 
inpavidum ferient ruinae. 


II 
As to Spinoza’s alleged irreligiosity, it 


has been suggested above that in this 
respect the general conception of Spino- 
za’s philosophy has greatly changed since 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Since the time when Goethe wrote to his 
friend Jacobi that to him Spinozism and 
atheism were two entirely different 
things and that he would rather call Spi- 
noza Theissimum and Christianissimum, 
when Herder spoke of him as the “‘holy 
Spinoza,”’ and Novalis gave him that fa- 
mous epithet of “the God-intoxicated 
man’’—since that time innumerable 
voices have been raised in a similar vein. 
It has been more and more recognized 
that the very roots of Spinoza’s philoso- 
phy lie in his ethical and religious inter- 
est. To find a position with regard to the 
course of the world and the fate of man 
which at the same time would give us 
strength and freedom from suffering— 
this, in the opinion of a recent philoso- 
pher, was the real leitmotiv of Spinoza’s 
thought.’ His philosophy has been called 
a rationalized religion,’ and Spinozism 

Robert Reiniger, Philosophie des Erkennens 
(Leipzig, 1911), p. 68. 

6 Wilhelm Wundt, Ethik (Stuttgart, ror2), I, 
113. 
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has been characterized as a doctrine of 
salvation.’ 

How far are such contentions justified? 
There can be no question that the Short 
Treatise on God, Man and His Well-Being 
as well as the Tractatus de intellectus 
emendatione start on a religious note. In 
the Short Treatise, which may be con- 
sidered the first draft of his own philoso- 
phy, Spinoza reveals the real object of 
his philosophic system: it is the union 
with God in which real beatitude lies. 
This union is based upon the right kind 
of understanding which brings with it 
the love of God.* 

The right idea of God is the goal which 
in his Short Treatise Spinoza craves with 
a zeal characteristic of the religious mys- 
tic: “tIowever, I tell you this, that so 
long as we have not such a clear idea of 
God as shall unite us with him in such a 
way that it will not let us love anything 
beside him, we cannot truly say that we 
are united with God so as to depend im- 
mediately on him.’’? And we find almost 
exactly the same attitude in his Tractatus 
de intellectus emendatione. In the famous 
introductory chapter which contains the 
only passage in Spinoza’s writings that 
has a biographical and almost confession- 
al tinge’® he speaks of the supreme good, 


7 Gabriel Huan, Le Dieu de Spinoza (Arras, 1913), 
p. 7; cf. also David Bidney, The Psychology and 
Ethics of Spinoza (New Haven, 19409), p. 45. 


8 Tractatus brevis, II, 22 (Opera, I, 100 ff.). All 
the quotations refer to volumes and pages of Geb- 
hardt’s Heidelberg, 1926, edition of Spinoza Opera 
(4 vols.). The Ethics is quoted only by parts and 
propositions. 


9 Tract. brev., I, 2, “Second Dialogue” (Opera, 
I, 34). The translation is by A. Wolf of Spinoza’s 
Short Treatise on God, Man and His Well-Being 
(1910), p. 40. 

10 The genuine character of this confession has 
been questioned, as it seems to follow certain tradi- 
tional patterns. It may be particularly noticed 
that Spinoza himself in one of his letters (Epist. 
XLIII) emphasizes that he never had been inter- 


the swmmum bonum, which he began to 
visualize while still a young man and 
which, as he then discovered, was the 
only remedy against the threefold temp- 
tation of wealth, pleasure, and fame. As 
against the love of these things, which 
are perishable, he praises the love toward 
a thing eternal and infinite—a love which 
alone feeds the mind with joy and there- 
fore is free from all sadness and which is 
much to be desired and to be sought out 
with all our power. And here again he 
hints at the essence of this supreme good, 
namely, the knowledge of the union 
which the mind has with the totality of 
nature. 

In the Short Treatise Spinoza’s lan- 
guage is in almost the same vein as the 
writings of his Collegiant friends such as 
Pieter Balling and Jarig Jelles.“ Bal- 
ling, too, thinks that love toward perish- 
able things and union with them are like- 
ly to rob man of his happiness and that 
salvation is to be found only in the union 
with God. As Jelles does in his treatise, 
so Spinoza calls the intellect a son and 
immediate creature of God and charac- 
terizes the union with God as a rebirth of 
man. It is the language of the liberal 


ested in gaining wealth. Particularly Lewis Robin- 
son, in his Kommentar zu Spinozas Ethik (Leipzig, 
1928), pp. 48f., propounds the theory that this 
whole passage is a variation of a scholastic theme; 
he refers to Heereboord, Exerc. ethicae, Vol. IV, 
and Aristotle Eth. Nic. i. 5. Cf. also the remarks 
about fame, pleasure, and wealth | Angelus Silesi- 
us, reprinted in Carl Gebhardt, Spinoza, Vom Wege 
der Erkenntnis mit Versen des Angelus Silesius 
(Frankfurt, 1927). 


1 Balling’s Het Licht op den Kandelaar has been 
reprinted by Carl Gebhardt in Chronicon S pinozan- 
um, Vol. IV. Cf. also Gebhardt, “Die Religion 
Spinozas,” Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, 
XLI, 333 ff. which deals particularly with Spinoza’s 
relation to the Collegiants. Both Balling and Jelles 
seem to have been influenced by Spinoza; on the 
other hand, the Short Treatise was probably trans- 
lated into Dutch and revised by Balling and Jelles, 
respectively. 
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protestant sects of his time which Spi- 
noza uses. He speaks of the lovely bonds 
of God’s love which constitute real free- 
dom for man, and he identifies God and 
truth in a way that reminds us of the re- 
ligious tradition out of which Spinoza 
had come.” 

And yet even in these early writings we 
cannot fail to recognize the intellectualist 
character of Spinoza’s religion. ‘True 
belief,” we read in the Short Treatise, “‘is 
good only because it is the way to true 
knowledge, and awakens us to things 
which are really worthy of love.” And, 
he adds: ‘‘The final end that we seek and 
the highest that we know is true knowl- 
edge.’ This brings us to the very core 
of Spinoza’s religiosity. Already in his 
Short Treatise knowledge and beatitude 
are inseparable.’* It is true, Spinoza uses 
theological language, but his God is en- 
tirely different from the God of orthodox 
theology. He probably means this when 
at the end of the Short Treatise he warns 
his friends not to dismiss his new teach- 
ings and to be aware of the fact that a 
doctrine does not cease to be true for not 
being accepted by many people. In a let- 
ter to Oldenburg which was written while 
Spinoza was working on his Treatise on 

2 The identification of God and truth as well as 
the evaluation of love according to its object occurs 
in talmudic writings as well as in Christian medieval 
mystic literature, in the latter particularly with 
reference to John 14:6. 

13 Tract. brev., II, 4 (Opera, I, 61); Wolf, op. cit., 


p. 76. 

14Cf. St. Dunin Borkowski, Spinoza nach drei- 
hundert Jahren (Berlin, 1932), p. 18: “Erkenntnis 
und Gluck fliessen hier bereits restlos ineinander.” 
Cf. also the same author’s Spinoza, II (Miinster, 
1933), 352, where he stresses the importance of un- 
derstanding the Ethics in the light of the Short Trea- 
tise and refutes the insinuation that Spinoza “cau- 
tiously and cunningly cloaked a naked naturalism 
and materialism in the garment of theism’”—an 
opinion which was possible only as long as one did 
not know Spinoza’s world well enough and tried to 
explain the Ethics only by itself or to transpose it 
by means of modern conceptions. 
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the Improvement of the Understanding, he 
expects the theologians to find fault with 
this. work because he did not separate 
God and nature in the way all had done 
of whom he knew. He therefore cannot 
have been surprised when, many years 
later, Hugo Boxel replied to a letter in 
which Spinoza had explained the nature 
of God as he saw it with the famous 
words: ‘““Tuum Deum ignoro.”’ 


III 


What in particular were these distinc- 
tive features of Spinoza’s conception of 
God? In the first place, in all his writ- 
ings, particularly however in his Ethics, 
Spinoza is anxious to remove from this 
conception all features of anthropomor- 
phism. He is opposed to the multitude, 
which imagines God a mighty king and 
identifies his might with the might or the 
right of rulers (Ethics, Part II, prop. 3, 
schol.). In one of his letters (Epist. 
XXIII) he says explicitly that theolo- 
gians usually picture God as a perfect 
man and therefore attribute to him cer- 
tain wishes and think that he dislikes the 
deeds of the bad ones and feels pleasure 
about the acts of the righteous; but phi- 
losophy must not attribute to God those 
qualities which would constitute a per- 
fect human being. Neither must we im- 
agine that God could change his decisions 
or that he could arbitrarily prevent those 
things from happening which necessarily 
follow from his nature (£thics, Part I, 
prop. 33, and Schol. I and II; zbzd., Part 
I, Appen.). In short, Spinoza’s God “‘is 
not the God of psalmist or prophet or 
apostle, whose wisdom is full of mercy 
and whose loving-kindness is better than 
life.’’*5 

Spinoza’s God has no “personality.” 
There can be no doubt that those who 


*s Thus W. R. Sorley, “Spinoza,” Proceedings of 
the British Academy (London, 1917-18), p. 497. 
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deny personality to Spinoza’s God are 
right.’ Not only does Spinoza’s God lack 
everything that is essential to a human 
person—he has neither will nor under- 
standing, he feels neither joy nor sorrow, 
and only in a figurative way may we say 
that he loves or hates—but Spinoza also 
admits expressly that the word personali- 
tas as the theologians use it has no mean- 
ing for him and that he is not able to form 
a clear and distinct concept of it.'7 More- 
over, Spinoza’s God has no “‘imagination- 
al qualities.’”** And, what is even more 
important, his actions are not directed 
toward the good. Both theses in a way 
follow from Spinoza’s outright rejection 
of any anthropomorphism. Because we 
humans are determined by certain de- 
sires and our actions directed toward 
certain goals and because we esteem a 
man higher who strives after the good, 
we are inclined to picture God in a simi- 
lar way;'? we think of God as being de- 
termined by the good, as if in acting he 
turned to it as to a model or a plan, some- 
what as an architect looks at the models 
of houses, buildings, or towers.”° 


‘6 Huan (op. cit., p. 220) lists about twenty phi- 
losophers as defenders of what he calls the “person- 
alist thesis” and as many as its adversaries. To the 
latter group might be added Paul L. Couchoud, 
H. A. Wolfson, H. Hoéfiding (Spinozas Ethica 
[Heidelberg, 1924], p. 49), and Huan himself. 
Among the first group particularly outspoken is 
V. Brochard, who in his Le Dieu de Spinoza (‘Etudes 
de philosophie ancienne et de philosophie moderne”’ 
{Paris, 1932]), says that “le Dieu de Spinoza est 
beaucoup moins different qu’on ne l’a cru quelque 
fois du Dieu de la tradition judéo-chrétienne.”’ 


7 Cogitata metaphysica, Part II, cap. viii (Opera 
I, 264). 

18 Epist. LVI: ‘We cannot imagine God, but 
we can, indeed, perceive him.” Cf. Leon Roth, 
Spinoza, Descartes and Maimonides (Oxford, 1924), 
p. 

9 Cf. particularly Ethics, Part I, Appen. (Opera, 
Il, 77 ff.). 


20 Ethics, Part I, prop. 33, Schol. II. This com- 
parison may have been a reminiscence of the tal- 


Furthermore, the freedom which Spi- 
noza attributes to God is far from being 
identical with the traditional theological 
concept. According to Spinoza, God 
may be called free because he is not de- 
termined by anything outside himself. 
God is beyond any determination, for 
“determinatio negatio est.’’* It is only 
the laws of his own nature by which his 
acts are governed. In God freedom and 
necessity coincide in such a way that Spi- 
noza occasionally speaks of God as being 
free because he exists and acts only from 
the necessity of hisown nature. Freedom 
in this sense is equivalent to “free neces- 
sity”’ as opposed to “forced necessity.” 

But is this not to say that everything 
is but blind chance and contingency? 
Not only E. E. Powell but many a philos- 
opher before and after him have pro- 
claimed Spinoza’s philosophy to be 
“mere” naturalism or mechanism, sub- 
jecting all happening, including man’s 
will, to a relentless necessity, or, as 
Powell puts it, to “necessary, blind cau- 
sation.” Others have gone even further. 
They found that Spinoza’s universe is de- 
void of any trait that could evoke our de- 
votion or reverence. Moreover, to them 
Spinoza’s philosophy seemed to leave no 
room for ethics. The right of the stronger 
is the law of nature. Small fish are eaten 
by the big ones. Man follows his instinct 
of self-preservation, his egoism; and, the 
more he does so, the better he is. This is 
the law of nature, and there is no escape 
from it. We have no choice. In fact, we 
should not blame or deride or scorn hu- 
man passions and misdeeds; we should 
rather understand and study them as if 


mudic idea that God, in creating and sustaining the 
world, has before him the Torah, meaning the moral 
law. 

21 Epist. L. 

22 Fpist. LVIII: “libera necessitas .... coacta 
necessitas.”’ 
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we were dealing with lines, planes, and 
bodies. Good and bad are only other ex- 
pressions for our likes and dislikes; they 
are, as our conceptions of order and dis- 
order, beauty and ugliness, nothing but 
modes of thought. 

These are some of the objections raised 
against what may be considered the pre- 
suppositions of an ethical or religious at- 
titude on the part of Spinoza. If Spi- 
noza’s system were really the negation of 
every ethical norm or rather every value 
in general, then the charge of fatalism 
and amoralism would seem entirely jus- 
tifed.?3 

IV 


It is, however, by no means true that 
Spinoza’s conception of God or nature is 
really deprived of every aspect of value. 
It must be admitted that Spinoza repeat- 
edly rejects the idea of order or disorder, 
of good or bad, as applied to nature. But 
his argument is mainly directed against 
a certain anthropocentrism which he 
found in theological and philosophical 
speculations of his time. What Spinoza 
combats is the idea that the universe is 
made for man’s sake. Not only is there 
no reason to assume that nature should 
have a tendency to satisfy our needs, in- 
cluding our desires for order and beauty, 
but we have no right to think of God as 
having certain ends outside himself. In 
his Cogitata metaphysica Spinoza speaks 
of the impossibility of God’s having any 

23 The writer of this article in two papers, pub- 
lished at the occasion of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of Spinoza’s birth, has tried to show that 
the attacks directed against the possibility of a 
normative ethics and a philosophy of law in Spi- 
noza’s system are unjustified and that the idea of 
duty as well as that of law have their place in his 
philosophy (cf. ‘Die rechtsphilosophischen Lehren 
Spinozas im Zusammenhang mit seiner allgemeinen 
Philosophie,” Archiv f. Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphi- 
losophie [1933], Vol. XXVI, and “Zur Lehre vom 


Staatsvertrag bei Spinoza,” Zeitschrift f. offentliches 
Recht, Vol. XIII [1933]). 


aims or ends and yet he seems to imply 
that there may be certain aims intrinsic 
in God.*4 In other words, what Spinoza 
rejects seems to be any kind of tran- 
scendent teleology, not immanent teleol- 


ogy. 

Moreover, it must be obvious to any 
reader who attempts to rethink Spino- 
za’s philosophy” that Spinoza’s system is 
based upon the idea of an eternal world 
order. This aeternus ordo totius naturae* 
is the common order of nature to which 
man, being a part of it, is subjected in 
just the same way as any other part. 
This conception is basic to Spinoza’s phi- 
losophy already in that first phase which 
for us is represented by his Short Treatise. 
McKeon says with reference to this work: 


There is here a conception of the universe 
which supposes an essential ordering of things. 
One of the fundamental convictions of Spi- 
nozism is here in the First Part of the Short 
Treatise: there is never a hesitation or a doubt 
concerning the reality and the intelligibility of 
a suprasensible order in nature; that order, in 


24 Cogit. met., Part II, cap. x (Opera, I, 268 f.): 
“.... quia nempe si Deus aliquem finem sibi prae- 
fixit, ille sane non fuit extra Deum; nihil enim extra 
Deum datur, a quo ipse incitetur ad agendum.” 
Cf. the famous passage against final causes in the 
Appendix to Part I of the Ethics. 


25H. F. Hallett, “Some Recent Criticisms of 
Spinoza,” Mind, 1942, p. 134, makes the following 
excellent remark, which might as well be directed 
against a book such as Powell’s: “Acquaintance 
with the writings of a philosopher, however ex- 
tensive and accurate it may be, does not seem to me 
a sufficient basis to work upon: this must be sup- 
plemented and corrected by a sympathetic rethink- 
ing and development of his speculation, and espe- 
cially where its categories lie outside of current 
modes of philosophical thought.” 


26 De intellectus emendatione, II, 12 (Opera, II, 8); 
cf. Ethics, Part I, prop. 33, and dem.; ibid., Part IT, 
prop. 7, schol. About man’s subjection under the 
common order of nature see Ethics, Part III, Preface; 
Part IV, prop. 4, coroll.; Part IV, prop. 57, schol.; 
and, further, ibid., Part II, prop. 30, dem.; Part I, 
prop. 11, Dem. II. Cf. Tractatus theologico-politicus, 
cap. xvi (Opera, ITI, 191), and ibid., II, 8 (Opera, III, 
279). 
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fact, is what constitutes Nature, not as it is 
evolved in things but rather as it is the source 
and mover of all evolution.”” 


The idea of a fixus et immutadilis ordo 
naturae is so essential to Spinoza’s philos- 
ophy in all its phases that it may well be 
called one of the fundamental elements 
of his religious outlook. In the sixth 
chapter of his Theological-Political Trea- 
tise, where he repeatedly refers to this 
immutable order of nature, he expressly 
states that any event which would de- 
stroy or break this order would make us 
doubtful of God and of everything and 
our belief in the possibility of such an 
event would lead us into the arms of 
atheism. 

It is true, Spinoza says that concepts 
such as order and confusion are relative 
to our power of imagination or thinking. 
We speak of order or confusion, of beauty 
or ugliness, in proportion as things are 
likely to delight or disgust our senses or 
our imagination.?* However, upon closer 
investigation, we realize that the kind of 
order which Spinoza rejects is really an 
external or superimposed concept of or- 
der as of an aesthetically pleasant ar- 
rangement that would delight our senses. 
What he, however, admits is the regular 
adaptation and coherence of the individ- 
ual things and happenings to each other, 
a cohaerentia partium. meaning, as Spi- 
noza explains to Oldenburg, that ‘‘the 
laws, or nature, of one part adapt them- 
selves to the laws, or nature, of another 
part in such a way as to produce the 
least possible opposition.” 

Moreover, there can be no doubt that 
in Spinoza’s mind a definite positive val- 
ue was attached to this order of nature. 


27R. P. McKeon, The Philosophy of Spinoza 
(New York, 1928), p. 69. 


28 Ethics, Part I, Appen.; Epist. XXX and 
XXXII; Cog. met., I, 5. 


Harald Hoffding has recognized that Spi- 
noza rejects the conception of value only 
where it is applied to individual, special 
phenomena of nature. But Spinoza him- 
self applies it to the innermost essence 
and the supreme law of nature by identi- 
fying nature and God.”° It has not been 
sufficiently realized, as far as I can see, 
that, in rejecting value predicates in their 
application to reality, Spinoza is most 
anxious to refute any negative evaluation 
of nature. To take only a few examples: 
In the Short Treatise?° he contends that 
there is no confusion (Verwarringe) in na- 
ture, since nobody knows all the causes 
of things so as to be able to judge accord- 
ingly. As he does here, Spinoza in other 
writings also declares our lack of knowl- 
edge the real reason why we think we find 
imperfection in nature. But, he says 
in his Theological-Political Treatise—and 
again in the Political Treatise—whatever 
seems ridiculous, bad, or absurd in na- 
ture seems so only because we know 
things only in part. And he declares in 
Epistola XXX to Oldenburg: 

I do not think it right for me to laugh at 
Nature, much less to weep over it, when I con- 


sider that men, like the rest are only a part of 
Nature and that I do not know how each part 


of Nature is connected with the whole of it, 
and how with the other parts. And I find that 
it is from the mere want of this kind of knowl- 
edge that certain things in Nature were formerly 
wont to appear to me vain, disorderly, and ab- 


surd, because I perceive them only in part and 
mutilated and they do not agree with our philo- 


sophic mind. 


There are many passages in Spinoza’s 
Ethics which express the same thought. 
In the Preface to the third part of the 
Ethics Spinoza stresses the fact that 
nothing happens in nature which could 

29 Hoffding, Spinozas Ethica, Analyse und Char- 
akteristik (Heidelberg, 1924), p. 30. 

3° Tract. brev., I, 6 (Opera, I, 41). 
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be attributed to a fault of hers.** It is 
only because we have inadequate ideas 
that we form the conception of evil. 

It is in accordance with this rejection 
of all the negative value qualities in their 
application to nature that Spinoza at- 
tributes the highest perfection to God or 
substance. It is not only the old theologi- 
cal tradition which makes Spinoza call 
his God Ens summe perfectum. It follows 
from his identification of reality and per- 
fection*’ that God (or nature), represent- 
ing the highest realitas because his po- 
pentia is the highest, must necessarily be 
the most perfect being. For as Spinoza 
explains in the Appendix to the First 
Part of his Ethics the perfection of things 
is to be judged only by their nature or 
power (potentia). 

It is clear that when Spinoza rejects 
the concept of perfection or rather char- 
acterizes it as a mere way of thinking 
and as something relative which does not 
explain nature in itself, he has in mind an 
evaluation of nature from the human 
point of view. In the passage just quoted 
Spinoza continues by saying that things 
are not more or less perfect because they 
delight or offend our senses, because they 
agree with human nature or are repulsive 
to it. As is true with regard to his con- 
cept of order, so his concept of perfection 


is twofold. He rejects the human, subjec- 
tive concept of perfection and order, but 


31 Ethics, Part III, Preface: ‘Nihil in natura fit 
quid ipsius vitio possit tribui..... ” Cf. also ibid., 
Part IV, Preface, and Part IV, prop. 73, schol. The 
translation of Spinoza’s Epist. XXX is from The 
Correspondence of Spinoza (1928), by A. Wolf. 

32? Ethics, Part IV, prop. 64, coroll.: ‘‘Hinc se- 
quitur, quod si mens humana non nisi adaequatas 
haberet ideas, nullam mali formaret notionem”; 
cf. ibid., Part IV, prop. 73, schol. 


33 Ethics, Part II, Def. VI: ‘“‘Per realitatem et 
perfectionem idem intelligo.” God is called ‘Ens 


summe perfectum” in Ethics, Part I, prop. 11, 
Dem. II, and £>pist. II. 
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he admits the validity of an objective 
perfection as he admits the existence of 
order in the sense of an objective con- 
catenation of all the parts of the uni- 
verse. Perfection in this objective sense is 
equated by Spinoza with reality. How- 
ever, as Lewis Robinson has pointed 
out,*4 even in spite of this equation, Spi- 
noza has by no means succeeded in ex- 
cluding every value tinge from the con- 
cept of perfection. Even if perfection 
means to Spinoza nothing but reality or 
being, argues Robinson, reality or be- 
ing is to him the highest, the only perfec- 
tion, that which is valuabie, worthy of 
love, and divine. And Robinson refers 
to this passage in Epistola XIX: “quo 
enim res aliqua plus perfectionis habet, 
eo etiam magis de Deitate participat, 
Deique perfectionem exprimit magis.” 
These few hints may suffice to show 
that Spinoza’s universe is by no means 
devoid of values. It isnot the blind chaos 
it has been represented to be. In fact, 
Spinoza again and again emphasizes that 
in the universe there is no place for 
chance. The irrational, the absolute con- 
tingent would be just the opposite of the 
fixed and immutable order of nature in 
which Spinoza believes. Whoever reads 
Spinoza’s Ethics with the sympathetic 
approach of which Hallett speaks cannot 
help realizing the feeling of reverence and 
awe shining through the sober mathemat- 
ical language of this work whenever Spi- 
noza mentions that eternal order of 


which we ourselves are parts. 


V 


The science of the Renaissance had 
discovered the infinity and the homoge- 


neity of the universe. No longer was the 
earth the center of the world—the latter 


34 Op. cit., p. 255. 
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itself limited within the Ptolemaic 
spheres—and no longer was there any 
separation between the sublunar and the 
siderea) realm and their respective Jaws. 
Infinity, necessity, and unity—these 
were the principles upon which the new 
world of the just arising natura) sciences 
was based. This new world found its 
highest philosophic expression in Spino- 
za’s system. The peasant in Spinoza’s 
Short Treatise who for the first time dis- 
covers that there are other fields beyond 
the borders of his own may well be taken 
as a symbol of the science of the Renais- 
sance which had left behind the limits 
and restrictions of Scholasticism and 
opened the road to wider or rather to in- 
finite perspectives. Spinoza’s philosophy 
presupposes this new scientific outlook 
and transforms it into the higher vision 
of a new faith. Not a faith in miracles 
and not a faith in some paternal provi- 
dence—already in his Short Treatise ne- 
cessity and the tendency to preserve 
one’s own existence take the place of di- 
vine foresight—but a faith in an ulti- 
mate rationality of the world. Harald 
Héfiding says that. what Spinoza calls 
“‘substance”’ is the principle of an inner 
rational connection between all phenom- 
ena.** It was this rationality that to Spi- 
noza seemed to guarantee at the same 
time the possibility of true knowledge 
and of man’s beatitude. Man is able to 
understand God as he really is or to form 
adequate ideas of him and of all things— 
as far as they are understood sub quadam 
Specie aeternitatis—because there is this 
rational order in nature. It is the logical 
outcome of this attitude for Spinoza to 
consider everything to be against reason 
which is against nature.*° 

It is reason which to Spinoza opens 


35 “Spinoza, 1677-1927,” Chronicon Spinozanum, 


V, 48. 


3¢ Tract. theol.-pol., cap. vi (Opera, IIT, 91). 
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the way to ethical living and to that ulti- 
mate salvation for which he had been 
searching in his earlier writings. To him 
jt seems the supreme ethical law to sub- 
mit to that eternal order of which man 
is but a part and to accept cheerfully 


whatever it may have in store for us. 


Thus only may we hope to find the true 
happiness which, he already states in his 
Theological-Political Treatise, lies in vir- 
tue alone and in peace of mind. 

It has been said that Spinoza’s way of 
salvation, like Plato’s, is the way of in- 
tellect.37 The “amor Dei intellectualis” 
and the ‘‘vera animi acquiescentia,” of 
which he speaks in those solemn words in 
which his Ethics ends as in a magnificent 
final chord, can be reached only through 
the right kind of knowledge. There is no 
other way but reason. ““What altar,” Spi- 
noza exclaims in his Theological-Political 
Treatise, ‘‘could a man build himself who 
offends the majesty of reason!” 

Some philosophers have characterized 
Spinoza’s position as a religion of reason38 
oF as a religio philosophica as opposed to 
a religio mythologica3® The essential 
point seems to us that Spinoza was the 
first to accept the results of the natural 
sciences of our modern time and to build 
upon these fundaments the structure of 
a new faith which Santayana once quite 
appropriately called a religion of science.*° 


37 Thus W. G. de Burgh, “‘Spinoza,”’ Philosophy, 
XI (1936), 274. 

38H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza, I, 
325; cf. also Dunin Borkowski, Spinoza, IV (Miin- 
ster, 1936), 75. 


39Carl Gebhardt, “Die Religion Spinoza,” 
Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, Vol. XLI 
(1932); cf. his article, ‘“Religio metaphysica,” in 
Septimana S pinozana (The Hague, 1933), pp. 134 ff.; 
cf. also J. Freudenthal, Spinoza, Leben und Lehre, 
ed. C. Gebhardt (Heidelberg, 1927), II, 75: “.... 
seine Religion ist die Religion der Erkenntnis.” 


4°G. Santayana, “The Ethical Doctrine of 
Spinoza,” Harvard Monthly, II (1886), 145; cf. also 
“Ultimate Religion,” in Septimana Spinosana. 
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Vet Spinoza’s aim was not to recon- 


cile religion to science but rather to draw 


the metaphysical and ethical conclusions 
from the scientific premises. Some oi 


these conclusions have by no means be- 
come obsolete. Our present-day science 
still implicitly presupposes certain pos- 
tulates with regard to the rationality of 
nature. Philosophers may speak, with 
Helmholtz, of the conceivability of na- 
ture or simply of the principle of the pos- 
sibility of induction. The fact remains, 
as Morris R. Cohen says, that “after all 
nature does behave in conformity with 
logical) and mathematical principles.”’** It 
was this fact which represents the basis 
of Spinoza’s faith. 

One may doubt whether we have a 
right to call Spinoza’s philosophical posi- 
tion religious. If one considers the belief 
in God as a personal being one of the es- 
sential prerequisites of religion, as E. E. 
Powel) does, then we certainly must ad- 
mit that Spinoza’s philosophy was not 
religious. But it can hardly be denied 
that both his philosophy and his life 
show certain traits which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with the religious at- 
titude. The peace of mind that flows 
from true knowledge and that accompa- 
nies the Amor Dei intellectualis is un- 
doubtedly one of these traits. And there 
can be no question that Spinoza himself 
achieved that peace of mind” and that to 
this day the reader of his Ethics feels that 
atmosphere of peace which Goethe once 
experienced while reading this work. 

From this peace of mind, this acguies- 
centia animti, flow that courage and im- 


4" Reason and Nature (New York, 1931), p. 226. 


Cf. A. E. Taylor, “Some Inconsistencies in 
Spinozism,” Aind, XLVI (1937), 280: “No one, I 
take it, doubts that Spinoza’s own contemplation 
of the order of the universe brought him the serene 
and solemn joy which he describes.” 
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perturbedness which are so characteristic 
of Spinozism. In one of his letters Spinoza 
says that ethics are to be based upon 
metaphysics and physics. In his own 
Ethics we see how from his conception of 
the necessity, unity, and infinity of na- 
ture follow the ethical laws which he 
sometimes ca))s divine because they seem 
to emanate from the necessity of nature: 
the ideal of the free man who not only 
resigns himself to his fate but actually 
affirms it, whose wisdom is not a medita- 
tion on death, but a meditation on life; 
the endeavor to understand human im- 
perfections and frailties and to forgive 
them, to repay hatred, rage, and con- 
tempt with love and nobleness, for minds 
are conquered not by arms, but by love 
and magnanimity. 

And there is also this other trait in 
Spinoza’s philosophy which we might 
consider religious: the feeling of awe and 
reverence in the face of the infinity of 
nature of which man is but a very small 
part, coupled with the consciousness that 
it is through man’s mind that nature rec- 
ognizes herself: ‘‘the menta) intellectual 
love towards God is the very love of God 
with which God loves Himself.” 

In the last analysis we may find it a 
matter of little importance whether we 
choose to call Spinoza’s attitude religious 
or not. There will always be many who 
feel that Ernest Renan was not so wrong 
when on the occasion of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of Spinoza’s death 
and of the unveiling of the Spinoza mon- 
ument in The Hague, he spoke these 
memorable words: “‘He, from his granite 
pedestal, will teach everybody the path 
to the beatitude he has found, and in cen- 
turies to come the civilized man who will 
pass through Paviljoensgracht will speak 
in his soul: It was perhaps from this 
place that God was seen most closely.” 
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MACINTOSH’S THEORY OF NATURAL KNOWLEDGE 


PETER A. BERTOCCI 


The Problem of Knowledge, Professor 

Douglas C. Macintosh called atten- 
tion to the correspondence between the 
problem of knowledge in general and of 
religious knowledge in particular and 
suggested that the knowledge value of 
religious experience “would prove to be 
the most interesting part of epistemol- 
ogy.”* A few years ago his original plan 
came to fruition in the companion vol- 
ume, The Problem of Religious Knowl- 
edge. In the Preface he writes: “The 
philosophical position represented by 
both volumes and by what I have written 
in the intervening quarter-century may 
be described as idealism with respect to 
ideals and realism in relation to reality.” 
The epistemological counterpart of this 
philosophy is the contention that ‘we 
can have some direct experience, from 
which we can gain some verified knowl- 
edge” of physical, human, and divine 
realities which exist independently of our 
knowledge of them. These epistemologi- 
cal claims become the basis for the im- 
pressive structure of empirical theology 
to which Professor Macintosh has dedi- 
cated so much of his thought. 

In this paper we shall be concerned 
with the understanding and evaluation of 
Professor Macintosh’s general epistemol- 
ogy, properly labeled as “critical monis- 
tic realism.”’ Thus we shall have the nec- 
essary basis for the exposition and cri- 

* The Problem of Knowledge (New York, 1915), 
p. 10. 

2The Problem of Religious Knowledge (New 
York, 1940), p. vii. 

3 Ibid. 


T CLOSING the introductory chapter of 


tique of religious monism which will be 
attempted in a second paper. My thesis 
is that dualism in epistemology is not 
only defensible but unavoidable even in 
Professor Macintosh’s thought. This 
critic is all too conscious of what one 
misses in the exposition of a philosophy 
if one has not had the privilege of hear- 
ing it expounded. If this study can re- 
veal misunderstandings which should be 
avoided, part of its purpose will be real- 
ized, for the thinker and the thoughts 
here analyzed are too significant to be 
obscured by misconceptions. 


I 


Professor Macintosh finds his way to 
critical realistic monism in the attempt 
to rid himself of the difficulties of idealis- 
tic and neorealistic monism. For him 
idealism reduces to solipsism. Realistic 
monists, in claiming that physical ob- 
jects are directly present in sense experi- 
ence, are on the right path; but their con- 
tention that the objects keep their sense 
qualities when not present to any mind 
goes too far. As Macintosh sees it, the 
physical object is not left innocent and 
unscathed by the knowledge situation. 
Such ‘‘dogmatic”’ realism cannot escape 
criticism of its explanation of illusion, 
hallucination, error, and of consciousness 
as an external relation. 

But, whereas both monism and real- 
ism are modified and retain a place in the 
sun, epistemological dualism receives 
short shrift. Logically, dualism is 
doomed to agnosticism. Once a philoso- 
pher asserts that what is presented im- 
mediately is not the independently real 
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object itself but a representation, he 
locks the door to knowledge of reality. 
On this point Macintosh is adamant. It 
would be reasonable to suppose that if 
one should turn one’s back on both mon- 
ism and dualism,some sort of compromise 
would have to result; and this happens 
in critical monistic realism. Carefully de- 
fined, it is the doctrine that the object 
perceived is existentially, or numerically, 
identical with the real object, “which may 
have qualities that are not perceived at 
that moment; and also that this same ob- 
ject may exist when unperceived, al- 
though not necessarily with all the qualities 
which it possesses when perceived.”’* This 
conception of knowledge, it would seem, 
revolves around a monism bolstered 
against its own weakness by concessions 
to dualism. But Macintosh’s point is 
that mediate knowledge is possible only 
because there is immediate knowledge. 
Our first task is to see what lies behind 
Macintosh’s objections to dualism. 

Fundamental, as we have seen, is his 
conviction that dualism leads to agnosti- 
cism. But this agnosticism needs to be 
understood in terms of Macintosh’s con- 
ception of knowledge as absolute certain- 
ty. Such certainty, he believes, can be 
guaranteed only by the direct experien- 
tial immediacy of an object to the know- 
er. In the course of his discussion of 
truth, as he tries to strengthen “represen- 
tational pragmatism,” Macintosh takes 
recourse ‘‘to what in Bergson is intuition- 
ism, the doctrine that truth is to be 
found in an immediate experience of real- 
ity.”’> And he adds the significant state- 
ments: 

Of course truth does not consist in an imme- 
diate experience of reality, for it is a quality of 


judgments, which are essentially mediating, 
representational. But the truth of a judgment 


4 The Problem of Knowledge, pp. 310-11. 
5 Ibid., p. 453. 


is indeed “found,” discovered in immediate ex- 
perience, when what its predicate represented 
(i.e. presented virtually, or in proxy fashion) is 
actually presented in the immediate experience 
to which the purpose to verify it (by acting 
upon it as a working hypothesis) leads. All 
truths which are either actually verified or 
verifiable are of this sort.® 


In this same vein Macintosh continues 
his indictment of the various illegitimate 
procedures used by dualists to escape 
from the agnosticism logically resulting 
from their initial dualism. He says: 

If we never have any direct experience of a 
reality which exists independently of our ex- 
perience of it, we have no means of verifying 
our speculations concerning the thing-in-itself. 
To eliminate contradiction from our speculations 
is only to establish hypothetical possibility, not 
actuality. Any theory that enters not in through 
the door of a bona fide experience of reality, 
but climbs up some purely speculative way, is a 
thief and a robber when it takes to itself the 
name of knowledge.’ 


In regard to Pringle-Pattison’s epis- 
temological dualism, he asks again: “If 
we never have any direct experience of 
the real world, how do we know what it is, 
or even that it is?”’ And he goes on to as- 
sert, curiously enough, against Pringle- 
Pattison, that “the instinctive realistic 
belief of mankind is not in epistemologi- 
cal dualism, but is a realistic epistemolog- 
ical monism.”* 


II 


Disregarding as logically futile argu- 
ments from instinctive belief, we note 
two fundamental theses which condition 
Macintosh’s view of knowledge. First, 
there can be knowledge only where there 
is numerical identity between the experi- 
enced object and the independent object 
of the experience (even though there may 


6 Tbid. 
7 Ibid., p. 44. (Italics mine.) 
8 Ibid., p. 52. 
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be qualitative difference between the 
two). Second, unless this is so, there can 
be no way of verifying the truth of judg- 
ments or even that there is a reality in- 
dependent of mind. Macintosh does not 
think that the “real objectivity” of 
knowledge can be achieved in Kantian 
fashion. For him objectivity cannot be 
gained by universal or necessary agree- 
ment between minds; this is only “‘nec- 
essary and universal subjectivity.”® 
Knowledge to have “real objectivity” 
has to bear the stamp of the extra-subjec- 
tive world. This, and not universality, is 
the clue to knowledge."° 

If knowledge could meet these condi- 
tions, we would indeed achieve a much- 
desired certainty, at least during the mo- 
ment of immediacy! Perhaps the knowl- 
edge enterprise ought to aspire to such 
an ideal of certainty. But it would hard- 
ly be wise to argue that, since there can 
be no knowledge worthy of the name un- 
less it be knowledge of this type, there 
must be knowledge, and of this type. It 
may be that, owing to the human predic- 
ament, there can be no such knowledge. 
I wonder whether Professor Macintosh’s 
considerations against dualism are not 
supported by the underlying, uncompro- 
mising alternatives: either agnosticism 
or some form of monism? His assump- 
tion is that “ideal” knowledge is attain- 
able. If it is, then dualism certainly will 
not do, and some form of monism must 
do. But the very fact that dualism has 
gained the attention of sincere and hon- 
est thinkers, that there is a problem of 
error as well as a problem of knowledge, 
makes such an assumption precarious 
and forces us to reconsider the underly- 
ing question of the relation of the knower 
to his world, at least if we are to explain 


9 Ibid., p. 24. 
*0 Cf. ibid., pp. 338, 339, 341, 342. 
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the error we discover. Our attention 
must accordingly be focused on the cru- 
cial epistemological problem—that of im- 
mediate and direct experience. 

Some preliminary remarks must be 
made in connection with Macintosh’s 
suggestion that dualism in epistemology 
creates the problem of how we can know 
that there is any world at all. It is hard 
to see why the raising of this question is 
a sterner indictment of dualism than of 
any other view of knowledge. The dual- 
ist would be reasonably certain that 
there is an independent world by virtue 
of the refractory nature of given data 
which resist his volition. The that of ex- 
istence is an almost certain inference for 
the dualist or any other epistemologist. 
The dualist faces the problem of the ex- 
istence (that) and the nature (what) of 
the particular object with no greater dis- 
advantage than do other thinkers and 
with the theoretical advantage of taking 
as little as possible for granted. 

We approach the crux of our difficulty 
in Macintosh’s claim that there can be 
“immediate experience” of the object. 
Macintosh probably uses this term to 
emphasize the fact that knowledge is 
primarily unmediated and essentially 
nonreflective or rooted in brute fact 
rather than in logical reason. Nor can 
there be much doubt from his writing as 
a whole that immediate experience 
means, for him, immediate perceptual ex- 
perience. 

But immediate experience does not 
need to mean immediate perceptual ex- 
perience or immediate perception of any 
part of an object. There can be immedi- 
ate experience of an object which is not 
cognitive in any degree; in this sense the 
words refer to the rapport which we infer 
to exist continually between the subject 
and the world of which one is a part. Here 
nothing more is meant than the subject- 
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object give-and-take in the interactive 
process which results in the initial cogni- 
tive awareness by the subject of the (psy- 
chological) object of its experience. This 
preanalytic or presynthetic stage prob- 
ably should not be called experience of an 
object if “experience” is synonymous with 
a specific conscious awareness. The pre- 
analytic stage is one not of knowledge 
but of preliminary noncognitive contact 
between two agents, subject and world. 
What we need to note here is that the 
dualist can agree that there is immediate 
experience of the object in this sense. If 
this aspect of the knowledge process is 
the ferment whence issues “a sense of 
reality,’’ a force and liveliness, or the 
psychological belief in the objectivity of 
the object, then the dualist need not 
quarrel. 

But this kind of immediacy does not 
suffice Macintosh. For him the immedi- 
acy is one of knowledge and not mere 
Erleben. The dualist would agree that’ 
there is immediate awareness (all aware- 
ness is immediate) of some object in the 
analytic or analytic-synthetic stage of 
the knowledge process. But the dualist 
insists, to begin with, that such aware- 
ness is not knowledge of the nature of an 
independent world. The immediately ex- 
perienced object is rather an effect in his 
consciousness of some initially problem- 
atic cause. For him there is immediate 
experience which is not knowledge, fer- 
tile though it be with suggestions as to 
what the nature of the world not immedi- 
ately present is. At the outset all he 
knows is that there is a self-experiencing » 
patterned gualia whose origin and import * 
need further investigation. These qualia 
may be numerically identical with the 
world independent of him, but he is sure 
that they are effects made (probably) 
upon him, the subject, and as effects he 
will never be able to compare them with 


their sources directly but only with other 
effects. As long as he and the world are 
not identical, the world which comes in 
contact with him cannot be completely, 
or even partially, identical with the ef- 
fect it makes upon him. His problem, 
therefore, is not to discover the independ- 
ent object itself but, given the clue to the 
independence of some object by the re- 
sistance of the qualia to his will, to dis- 
cover what may fairly be said about that 
independent object. The primary clue 
we have to objectivity is resistance to 
will, though this alone does not suffice to 
close the case for the objectivity of any 
particular interpretation. 

To be sure, perception must be given 
a central place among the mediums of 
knowledge. But is this honor due to its 
supposed immediacy? Surely logical de- 
duction would be a serious contender if 
immediacy were the condition to be met. 
Perception is to be honored in knowledge 
not because of its immediacy but owing 
to the control which is exerted therein 
upon the mind. This control is the best 
indication we have that there is some- 
thing beyond our intellectual and voli- 
tional powers to be taken into account, 
though, to repeat, it is not sufficient to 
close the case for the objectivity of any 
particular interpretation. The canny 
Descartes, in his third ‘Meditation,” 
considered even the possibility that the 
unconscious might be the cause of this 
control, but even this could not discoun- 
tenance the fact that there was some- 
thing beyond the control of his conscious- 
ness imposing upon him. Perception, 
then, does give us a means of determining 
metaphysical objectivity; in it is rooted 
the inference that there is something be- 
yond conscious control. 

Furthermore, perception is not neces- 
sarily, as Macintosh seems to think, 
the complete basis for the epistemologi- 
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cal objectivity, of the truth about the 
that. In it we do find hypothetical mate- 
rial to be further investigated before de- 


_ciding what the ¢hat is for us. The failure 


to distinguish clearly between these two 
types of objectivity seems to be a funda- 
mental turning-point in Macintosh’s 
whole philosophy of knowledge, for it al- 
lows him to count on perception as a fun- 
damental test of epistemological objec- 
tivity, to the necessary exclusion of dual- 
ism. As a matter of fact, even in percep- 
tion dualism is not necessarily excluded, 
though it may be shown to be by further 
investigation. But the fact that every 
percept has to be assimilated either to the 
self or to the world makes dualism a vital 
alternative. 

However, according to Macintosh, this 
interpretation of immediate experience 
and knowledge will give everything but 
knowledge. It has been suggested, never- 
theless, that the dualist is not in the 
hopeless position Macintosh attributes to 
him. The dualist does deny that there 
can be any immediate knowledge (if cer- 
tainty be meant) of the independent 
world, but he cannot be assailed for a 
supposedly resulting solipsism or for de- 
nying that we have any immediate expe- 
rience of the independent world. His 
problem is: What is the knowledge value 
of immediate experience? 


We are now ready to study the specific 
monistic proposal Macintosh advances in 
order to escape the dualism he abhors. 

The psychical subject first becories 
aware of its object in sensing. In sensory 
consciousness the mind is creative, ac- 
cording to Macintosh. 

Upon occasion of certain stimulations, sense- 
qualities—particular colors, sounds, odors, 


tastes, and the like—are creatively produced by 
each psychical subject for itself, and in many 


cases located with more or less accuracy in or 
upon the very object in the environment from 
which the stimulation proceeded. It is a case of 
coordination of activities, in the first instance 
those of objects of the environment with those 
of nervous centres involved in the not purely 
passive process of being stimulated, and ulti- 
mately of such environmental processes as 
radiation with such psychical activities as are 
involved in the production of the various color- 
qualities of objects.” 


Macintosh is at pains to point out that 
the sense qualities thus produced by the 
interaction of the mind and the reality 
are not first in the mind and then pro- 
jected onto the object; “they are created, 
in each case of sensing, in the particular 
location in which they are found.”’ And 
he admits that sometimes, for instance, 
in heavenly bodies, these qualities ‘are 
not placed accurately upon the object 
from which the stimulation first pro- 
ceeded.”’? 

The theoretical value of this “produc- 
tive activity” of consciousness in sensa- 
tion is obvious. Illusion, hallucination, 
and other types of error which have al- 
ways harrassed monistic theory a" asily 
accounted for by such produc... *v. 
“The illusory elements and hallucinatory 
objects, although really existent and, if 
spatial at all, located in real space, are 
existences created by the individual sens- 
ing subject for itself alone, as is the case 


™ Ibid., p. 313; cf. also Religious Realism (New 
York, 1931), pp. 361 ff. 


12 The Problem of Knowledge, p. 313. Curiously 
enough, Macintosh explains this phenomenon by 
saying that “in the history of the race and the indi- 
vidual, it has worked just as well to have visual 
qualities thus placed, as it would have, had they 
been more accurately located” (ibid., p. 313). 
Whether this means that the original state was more 
accurate than the evolutionary development or that 
man never needed accuracy and therefore never 
achieved it, we cannot decide. In either case, the 
“utility” of such a development is doubtful indeed. 
What natural or psychological pathology led the 
mind not to place qualities at the point of stimulus- 
origin when it could have done so? 
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with sense-qualities in general, and so are 
not independently real.””*3 

The main difficulty confronted by this 
theory is not “the mystery of creative 
psychical activity”’* which Macintosh 
acknowledges. It is true that the philoso- 
pher’s task is to corner mystery and not 
to drive it from life. Creativity must be 
accepted as a fact, perhaps, and for us 
such creativity is nowhere so well placed 
as in a conscious psychical subject. But 
we are here being asked to accept a par- 
ticular view of creativity and, as it seems, 
to solve a difficult problem by an even 
more difficult hypothesis. We are told 
that the psychical subject here creates for 
itself in response to stimuli which arrive 
here sense qualities which “clothe” the 
object there where it is."5 

Now, we may accept a mystery to 
solve a difficult problem, when nothing 
else we know is contradicted; but this is 
not the case in this instance. An effect, 
we would suppose, is felt first at the point 
of contact and has a consequent effect on 
the events which follow it. In perceptual 
situations the effect should be in the 
mind and not in the object which by defi- 
nition sends stimuli. Macintosh would 
have us believe that sense qualities are 
the effects of the object on itself via 
mind. But, unless consciousness be rele- 
gated to the object and not to the sub- 


_ ject, sense qualities must be experiences 


of the subject before they can logically 
be referred to an independent object. 
This is exactly the opposite of what Mac- 
intosh wants to say, for it means dualism. 

The dualist, in denying sense qualities 


. any status independent of mind, does not 


face the difficulty Macintosh’s realism 


13 Ibid., p. 321. 
"4 [bid., p. 314; cf. also Religious Realism, p. 368. 


sCf. The Problem of Knowledge, pp. 315, 321, 
323. 


now encounters. The latter explains hal- 
lucination by saying that the sense quali- 
ties are created and located according to 
the habit set off by a similar intra-organic 
stimuli, which in ordinary experience 
would be the last stages of the stimula- 
tion-reaction process. In so far as this 
explanation is at all adequate, it might 
satisfy a dualist , but it is hard to see how 
a monist can explain the presence of hal- 
lucination in the first place by the monis- 
tic habits of the mind-body and yet be so 
certain that there can be direct and un- 
mediated knowledge of an object. For 
the very fact that there is hallucination 
indicates that there is an object-for-mind 
(even if not in mind), which is not neces- 
sarily identical with the thing itself. 
Such extreme instances should teach us 
that, even in Macintosh’s view, there are 
two objects: (a) the object known to 
mind and placed somewhere by mind in 
response to external or internal stimuli 
and (b) the stimulating object itself, 
more or less completely clothed and prop- 
erly fitted by the responding mind. Place 
this first object “in the mind”’ or “some- 
where in space,” as we may wish, we still 
cannot escape the duality between it and 
the thing itself. If there were no displace- 
ment errors, Macintosh’s realistic mon- 
ism might be acceptable provided one 
could digest the specific type of creative 
response discussed above. As it is, it 
would seem, as I have already suggested, 
that Macintosh assumes that monism 
must be true and then explains such dif- 
ficulties as these alluded to by monistic 
mental habits. 

If Macintosh had not begun with a 
preconception of what knowledge must 
be, which invited monism, he might have 
started with both dualism and monism as 
possibilities. But the moment inaccuracy 
enters the knowledge situation, dualism 
rears its ugly but inescapable head. Er- 
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ror forces us to distinguish the part 
played by ego and non-ego and to see 
that unmediated knowledge is highly im- 
probable, unless we can legitimately 
close the gap between the sense object 
and the causal object sensed. 


IV 


By developing his conception of the 
activity of consciousness, Macintosh 
hops over this very gap when it faces 
him in connection with the problem of 
secondary and primary qualities. Sec- 
ondary qualities “are not produced by 
external things and lodged in an essen- 
tially passive mental receptacle, as Locke 
thought.’’** Neither are they, as we have 
seen, “‘first produced within an inner field 
of consciousness and then ‘projected’ into 
outer space, with the aid of ‘local signs.’ ” 
For the “mind does not passively receive 
impressions, but ....it actively takes 
impressions of surrounding objects by 
means of sensation and thought.”"7 This 
conception paves the way for the doc- 
trine that “the secondary qualities are 
created, then, and thereby the primary 
qualities are revealed.’’** More specifi- 
cally: “As a matter of fact in my im- 
mediate awareness of the pain in my fin- 
ger I am likewise directly aware of my 
finger; when I immediately intuit or per- 
ceive the redness or the rose, I immedi- 
ately intuit or perceive the rose which is 
red.’*® The primary qualities are neces- 
sary to explain the causation of sense ex- 
perience, but these secondary sense qual- 
ities are revelations of spatial and tem- 
poral location, comparative size and 
length, and other primary qualities inde- 
pendent of mental activity. The idealis- 


16 Tbid., p. 322. 
[bid. 
38 Ibid., p. 323. 


19 Religious Realism, p. 365. 


tic extension of psychical activity to in- 
clude the primarv qualities must be 
avoided “‘if we have any interest at all in 
objectivity of knowledge.” And from 
this so-called “‘subjectivity”’ of the dual- 
ist Macintosh protects himself by locat- 
ing sense qualities “not only in the body 
of the subject, but also often in external 
objects, so that some of the primary qual- 
ities, such as shape, relative size, loca- 
tion, are as directly present to the sub- 
ject as are the secondary qualities them- 
selves.’’° Again: 

Primary qualities are transcendently real; 
but some of them are sometimes empirically 
real, and this circumstance makes all the differ- 
ence between helpless total ignorance of reality 
and knowledge capable of almost unlimited 
progress. The thing-in-itself is knowable in 
part: we are practically certain that things 
exist with their primary qualities even when 
they are not known by any human subject.# 


It is important, as we discuss this the- 
ory, to remember that, from an epistemo- 
logical point of view, the truth of ideal- 
ism or naturalism as theories of the ulti- 
mate nature of the object, is irrelevant. 
In deciding the issue of dualism or mon- 
ism in knowledge, it is unimportant what 
the ultimate nature of primary qualities 
are. One might be inclined, in some in- 
stances at any rate, to admit the greater 
resistance to volition encountered in 
knowing primary qualities. The problem 
is: Are they immediately known (as op- 
posed to being in contact with the mind’s 
activity) as independent, or are they me- 
diately known to be independent? 

Macintosh is clear that sense qualities, 
privately entertained, are notoriously 
“mutually contradictory and exclusive,” 
a fact accentuated by intersubjective dis- 
course. We have already indicated that 
dualism cannot be escaped, especially 


20 The Problem of Knowledge, p. 375. 
[bid., pp. 326-27. 
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when the sense qualities are dislocated. 
If now sense qualities reveal primary 
qualities in cases of dislocation, the pri- 
mary qualities are also erroneously 
placed. But they were considered real 
objects until the error was discovered. 
Where were they when they were con- 
sidered real but actually were not real? 
Unless these spatial primary qualities are 
to be placed during this interval where 
there is no object in space (which pro- 
duced more problems than it solves), how 
else could they exist except as experiences 
of the mind which contemplated them? 
As psychological objects of the mind they 
were candidates, more or less relevant to 
(not identical with) the independent 
world. But now dualism is back again! 

As if contemplating some such argu- 
ment, Macintosh makes a very curious 
rebuttal. 

If, finally, any one should be inclined to 
quibble over the question as to whether, even 


on our theory as thus presented, any primary ' 


qualities are immediately known, since it would 


always be by means of secondary qualities, the » 


reply is that the perception of these primary 
qualities is practically, i.e. for all proper practical 
purposes—and therefore, as we shall see, truly 
—immediate: it is clearly distinguishable from 
knowledge of qualities not thus present, such 


as may be gained through meaning or infer- 
ence. 

Several questions must be asked here. 
Is not the “quibble” the very issue under 
discussion? If immediacy is the guaranty 
of objectivity, what other phase of the 
knowledge situation should bear more 
scrutiny than this? For, if mediating fac- 
tors are forced upon us, immediacy is per- 
force no longer tenable. Practical imme- 
diacy is not the immediacy and direct- 
ness which was supposed to forestall ag- 
nosticism! It is exactly the hypothetical 
state of dualism. Macintosh has lost his 
monism and its birth certificate for sure 


2? [bid., p. 327. 


objectivity. Indeed, we may wonder 
whether he had any until that beguiling 
decoy “practically” made it possible for 
the real issue to escape his notice. 
Furthermore, true immediacy episte- 
mologically and true immediacy meta- 
physically are two different things. The 
latter must be admitted in some dynam- 
ic, nonepistemic sense, if there is to be 
contact between subject and environ- 
ment. ‘“Truly immediate”’ in the episte- 
mological sense Macintosh has here in 
mind means “true” as interpreted by 
critical presentational pragmatism. In 
his discussion of the pragmatic criterion, 
however, Macintosh is forced to define 


“proper practical purposes” by hitching 


the meaning of “practical’’ not to the 
subject’s interest alone but to the nature 
of the object! He insists that the really 
“practical” is to be determined by the 
nature of the object. But the nature of 
the object is known not “practically” but 
immediately. In other words, to save 
pragmatism, we must accept critical 
monism or direct intuition in epistemol- 
ogy.?3 But if “practical” immediacy is of- 
fered us as the foundation of knowledge, 
how can immediacy be used as the foun- 
dation of practicality? The argument 
surely runs in pursuit of its own tail! 

In all events, since the dualist has as 
much right to the concept of ‘practical 
identity” or “practical” immediacy, this 
concept cannot be used to save the day 
against dualism. If Macintosh can ad- 
journ a possible agnosticism when medi- 
ation enters court by introducing proper 
practical purposes, why cannot the dual- 
ist? His purposes would be guided not by 
immediate knowledge of the object but 
by the contro] exerted upon him by the 
world into which he ventures with his 
“probable” hypotheses. 


23 Cf. ibid., pp. 452 fi. 
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We turn finally to another difficulty 
involved in this critical monism, Mac- 
intosh, as we have noted, in holding to 
the numerical identity of subject and ob- 
ject, is careful to specify that this numer- 
ical identity does not extend to the whole 
object, much of whose independent qual- 
ities may well be unperceived, either at 
the moment or. forever. Thus, this per- 
ceived sheet of paper is numerically iden- 
tical with the real, independent paper, 
yet with only part of the paper reality, 
for all I know. But how am I to know 
exactly what the-part-of-the-paper-I-do 
not-knowis in this particular instance, or, 
further, that there is one? In this episte- 
mology there is always a possible un- 
knowable Ding-an-sich (as there is for 
the dualist!) at the moment of percep- 
tion. If it be asserted that what is not 


known at one moment of perception may 
be perceived in the next, then a meta- 
physical assumption has been intro- 
duced, namely, that the object seen the 
next moment with added quality is the 
same object. To speak of the existence 
of a part of an independent object which 
has never been perceived by any mind is 
to talk of a logical possibility but not to 
make empirical sense. The only object 
we can deal with is that which enters our 
consciousness in some way, and to talk 
about an unperceived independent rea)- 
ity is, to repeat, to talk empirical non- 
sense. The idea of unperceived reality is 
indeed suggested to us by our past ex- 
perience with incompletely experienced 
objects, but it should never be allowed to 
deceive us into assuming that there is a 
specific unperceived independent reality 
unless we can give specific evidence for 
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inferring it. We need to remember that 
reality is probably more than we know; 
but, until we come to know that reality, 
thought of some such unknown is a regu- 
lative idea and nothing more. 

Consequently, the unity of an object, 
if it is to be an empirica] unity, can be 
only an organization of experienced qual- 
ities which may or may not be identical 
with the independent reality inferred 
from the control exerted upon us in the 
perceptual pattern. The relation of the 
object known to the independent object 
can be one of varying relevance for the 
cognitive similarity. As a dualist, the 
writer of this paper does not deny an in- 
dependent reality or rapport between the 
mind and the object in which metaphysi- 
cal objectivity is certified. But once he 
accepts the creative activity of mind, or 
the partial relativity of the knowledge 
situation to the knower, he is forced to 
relinquish any notion of immediate 
knowledge and confine his faith to medi- 
ate and relevantly valid knowledge. The 
answer to agnosticism is not monism but 
Santayana’s ‘faith mediated by sym- 
bols.” The problem is not, as it is for 
Macintosh, to vindicate the knowledge 
we already have but to explain such 
probable knowledge-and-error as we have 
—at least if we are to keep the whole 
knowledge problem before us in philoso- 
phizing.*4 


24In this paper I have not treated “tertiary 


qualities” which Macintosh conceives of as being » 


“placed in the object, not by sense but by purposive 
though purely psychical, activity of the subject” 
with no objective counterstimulus (idid., p. 328). 
In what nondualistic sense these can be placed “in 
the object” it is impossible to see. Having dealt 
with critical realism at its best, it seems unneces- 
sary to continue, though the subject will be dis- 


cussed in another paper. 
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LOVE: GREEK AND CHRISTIAN 


CYRIL C. RICHARDSON 


I 
i: GREEK there are three primary 


words for love. Eros is basically a 

sexual word; philein is used to con- 
note affection for things or for persons; 
and agapan has the same meaning, 
though in the great tragedians it is re- 
served for affection for the dead. 

In my essay I have used eros as a sym- 
bol for Plato’s view of love, since he is 
most fond of the word and since his idea 
of love is rooted in sexual passion. He 
also uses philein and agapan, and it is 
noteworthy how his discussion of homo- 
sexual eros in the Lysis quickly passes 
into a dialogue on philia or ‘“‘friendship.”’ 

Aristotle treats the highest type of 
human relations under the term philia. 
“Friendship” he regards in sharp con- 
trast to eros, which is not its foundation. 
_ Inthe New Testament the idea of love 
is most frequently expressed by the word 
agapan. The Scriptures studiously avoid 
the term eros because of its sexual conno- 
tation.* Occasionally, philein is used in 
the New Testament (as in John, chap. 
21), and the noun agape seems to have 
appeared first in the Septuagint. 

In Latin there are four important 
words. Amor is the sexual term, the 
equivalent of eros. Its Sanskrit root 
seems to be sam—a root which appears in 
the Greek fama, the Latin similis, the 
German samt, and our English word 
same. The basic meaning is that of “like- 
ness,’”’ and the linguistic evidence points 
to this idea as primarily connected with 
love. It is interesting to note, therefore, 


tBut see Prov. 4:6; 7:18; Wisd. of Sol. 8:2 
(LXX). 
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that Plato’s earliest dialogue on love, the 
Lysis, should have been devoted to the 
question whether “likeness” or “unlike- 
ness”’ is its source. 

Amicitia, a derivative of amor, is the 
term for “friendship” and is used to 
translate philia. The word takes on add- 
ed significance in the Christian develop- 
ment, for Aquinas regards love toward 
God as “friendship” for him.’ His use of 
the term is determined by his dependence 
upon Aristotle, in whom philia expresses 
the idea of loving a person for his own 
sake. 

Dilectio connotes affection for things or 
persons. This sense derives from the idea 
of distinguishing and selecting them for 
their value. We show affection toward 
those things or people we esteem highly. 

Caritas is not dissimilar. Originally it 
meant “expensiveness” and was derived 
from the sense of carus as “valuable” or 
“costly,” as we say something in a shop 
is ‘‘dear.” 

In the Christian tradition dilectio some- 
times, and cavitas more frequently, are 
used for agape. The Vulgate avoids 
amor, as the Greek Scriptures shun eros. 
In Augustine, however, the three Latin 
words are viewed as identical.* Aquinas 
attempts to distinguish them,‘ holding 
that cavifas expresses ‘‘a certain perfec- 
tion of love insofar as that which is loved 
is held to be of great price.” Generally he 
uses caritas, dilectio, and amicitia to con- 
note the highest type of love, where God 


or a friend is loved for his owm sake. 


2 Summa theologica ii. 2. 23.1. 
3 De Covitate Dei xiv. 17. 
4 Op. cit. 1. 26.3. 
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My essay will attempt to treat of love 
in Plato under the term eros, in Aristotle 
under the term philia, and in the New 
Testament under the term agape. I shall 
conclude with a consideration of “self- 
love” (amor sui) in the Christian tradi- 
tion and with some remarks on the prob- 
lems involved in relating eros to agape. 


II 


Eros in Plato is rooted in sexual desire, 
both homosexual and bisexual. The 
former romantic attachments constitute 
the basis of the discussions in the Lysis, 
the Phaedrus, and a good part of the 
Symposium. That they are natural, and 
can be healthy and productive, need not 
be argued here. While they were con- 
trary to law in fifth-century Athens (in 
opposition to Sparta, where they were 
cultivated for military training), they 
were a feature of the higher social life of 
Athens. They were, indeed, condemned 
by Plato in the Laws (841D). Their im- 
portance, however, for Socrates lay in the 
fact that homosexual relations were more 
intellectually productive than bisexual 
ones, because women were uneducated 
and because intimate friendships be- 
tween men and women were less possible 
among the Greeks than among us. 

Eros, however, is more than sexual 
desire. That is only its foundation; and 
eros is the principle of movement in the 
soul, whereby it ascends, step by step up 
the mystic ladder, to the contemplation 
of Essential Beauty. 

The first awakening of the soul to its 
former destiny arises through the power 
of beauty, especially in the moment of 
romantic passion. This is owing to the 
fact that beauty is the most potent of all 
the forms and the most easily and direct- 
ly recognized.‘ 


5 Phaedrus 250D. 
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Thus awakened, the soul is confronted 
with what Kierkegaard would call ent- 
weder-oder: the choice of lust (hédoné) or 
creativity (gennésis). Lust is basically 
unproductive and is symbolized by Alci- 
biades in the Symposium and by the 
homosexual lover in the first speech of 
Socrates in the Phaedrus. The only use 
Alcibiades can make of homosexual at- 
traction is to inveigle Socrates into sleep- 
ing a night with him, a rather dull night 
as it turned out. He describes it as no 
more exciting than if he had slept with 
his father or elder brother.° The same 
idea of unproductive lust comes out in 
Alcibiades’ “falling a victim to the fa- 
vours of the crowd.”’ In the Phaedrus the 
description of the lover who uses homo- 
sexual attraction for neurotic dominance 
is one of the ablest psychological ac- 
counts in ancient literature. The point is 
that lust is detrimental to the victim, who 
is prevented by his lover from developing 
intellectual maturity, manly virtue, and 
financial independence.” 

In contrast to the unproductive per- 
version of eros stands creativity (gennésis), 
symbolized by Socrates. Eros is used to 
create. Love is not “love of the beauti- 
ful” but “love of creating and begetting 
by impregnating the Beautiful.”* Eros, 
the mysterious demonic and spiritual 
power which mediates between the divine 
and the mortal,? produces the divine 
mania (frenzy), which issues in creativity 
for immortality.’° This creativity starts 
with the begetting of children in bisexual 
passion or with the homosexual lover’s 
creating the likeness of his ‘‘god” in his 


6 Symposium 219C. 
7 Ibid. 239A ff. 

8 [bid. 206E. 

9 [bid. 202E. 


10 Phaedrus 244A ff.; Symposium 202E, 206C ff., 
211C ff. 
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beloved," as in the overflowing ecstasy of 
their love they touch each other in the 
gymnasium (255B). Superior, however, 
to the pregnancy of the body is that of 
the soul,” whence are born prophecies 
and poetry,’ deeds of valor," the laws of 
Lycurgus and Solon,’* and all the 
branches of knowledge and philosophy.*® 
At last, as the soul “draws to the close of 
its dealings in love,” there is revealed the 
wondrous vision which is the final object 
of all these previous toils—the contem- 
plation of Essential Beauty in itself.t7 

Such is the ascent of the soul through 
eros in Plato; it issues in contemplation 
and not in activity. Every step in the 
creative toil of the soul, from the beget- 
ting of children to the forming of philoso- 
phy, is aimed to reach a stage where such 
toils are no longer necessary. Eros is de- 
sire which springs from defect; and, as 
the defect is overcome, love itself ceases. 
This attitude arises from the idea that 
contemplation, and not personal rela- 
tions, stands highest in the hierarchy of 
value. The sou! creates in order to cease 
creating and loves in order to cease lov- 
ing. So it is in the myth that Eros is 
sprung from Penia and Poros, from 
Poverty and Resource. He is constantly 
canceling himself out, or, as Plato says, 
‘this resources” are “ever ebbing away.’”* 
The ascent of the soul is to the self-suf- 
ficiency of contemplation, which, because 
it involves no defect, involves neither 
love nor creativity. Hence, in Plato, the 
gods can never love because they are self- 


1 Phaedrus 253A ff. 
12 Symposium 209A. 
13 Phaedrus 244A ff. 
Symposium 208D. 
15 [bid. 209D. 

16 Tbid. 210C ff. 

17 [bid. 210E fi. 

Ibid. 203E. 


sufficient ;? just as the truly virtuous man 
can have no friends because he is in need 
of nothing. ‘‘If a man has no need of any- 
thing, he will not cherish anything.”?° 
There is indeed a direct line from Platonic 
sufficiency to Stoic _ self-sufficiency, 
though it must not be forgotten that 
there is a radical difference between the 
two ideas. The virtuous man, in Plato, is 
sufficient to himself because he has ful- 
filled all his desires. In the rapture of 
contemplation he is complete. The Stoic, 
on the contrary, is self-sufficient in a 
negative sense. His completion lies not 
in satisfying but in abrogating desire. 
Sufficiency in Plato means “having 
enough”’; in Epictetus it means persuad- 
ing yourself that what you have is 
enough. Eros, as desire, in Plato is elimi- 
nated by fulfilling it; in Stoicism it is ful- 
filled by eliminating it. Disparate as 
these two views are in this regard, they 
are united in conceiving the highest 
value as static perfection. In Plato the 
Form of the Beautiful is affected by 
nothing.”* 

The consequences of this view are very 
grave, though Plato and Greek religion 
are often better than their philosophic 
thought. Plato can even speak of the 
man who reaches the contemplation of 
Essential Beauty as “beloved by God”*— 
though the idea contradicts the way in 
which he has set the problem up. The 
same inconsistency between philosophy 
and religion is to be found in Stoicism. 
Self-fulfilment is the elimination of de- 
sire? yet Zeus_is “the Father who 


19 Tbid. 20 Lysis 215B. 

21 Symposium 211B. Aristotle’s idea of Pure Form: 
“it moves by being loved’? (Metaphysics 1072B), 
and the conception in Plotinus of the One as eros, 
who can only love his own love ina sort of circular 
motion (vi. 8. 15). 

22 Symposium 212A. 


23 Epictetus iii. 24. 22. 
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cares.”*4 Greek religion (especially the 
Mysteries), furthermore, is permeated 
with the belief that the gods love men— 
as can be seen in the prayer of Apuleius 
to Isis: ‘‘O holy goddess, perpetual com- 
fort of human kind, ever bountifully 
nourishing the world, who pourest out 
the fond affection of a mother toward the 
adversities of the wretched..... Nias 

The difficulty with Plato’s view of eros 
is that he conceives love from the point 
of view of a defect to be overcome; he 
does not understand love as a creative 
power which flows out from its own ful- 
filment. The highest type of desire in 
spontaneous concern for another’s genu- 
ine interests is made possible only by the 
fulfilment of love; it is not a desire which 
is rooted in need and has to be overcome 
by creativity. The natural need for af- 
fection in all men can only be met by 
learning how to love, not by learning how to 
create for the final purpose of needing no 
more to love. 

Before leaving Plato, I should like to 
stress the fact that his rich understanding 
of eros from the point of view of Beauty 
has been largely neglected in the Chris- 
tian thought and needs to be recovered.” 
The idea of the divine mania for creativ- 
ity by impregnating the Beautiful is an 
aspect of life which should find its ful- 
filment within the realm of Christian 
love. As far as the principle of eros was 
introduced into Christianity, it was by 
way of Neo-Platonism. The tendency 
was not to understand it from the point 
of view of the creation of the beautiful 
but to interpret it in the realms of sacra- 
mental and ascetic piety (e.g., Dionysius 
and Johannes Climacus). Eros is the 
principle of movement of the soul in its 


24 Tbid. 15. 

2s Metamorphoses xi. 25. 

26Cf. N. A. Berdyaev, The Destiny of Man 
(New York, 1937). 
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ascent either to deification through the 
sacramental graces or to rest and apathy 
through monastic asceticism, both of 
which trends are united in Maximius Con- 
fessor. Thus the richest aspect of Plato 
has been largely undeveloped by Chris- 
tianity. 
Til 


The most desirable relations between 
people are treated by Aristotle under the 
term philia.?7 Unlike Plato, he does not 
regard philia as rooted in the romantic 
sexual attachments; he is more intellec- 
tualistic. Eros stands in contrast to 
philia; it is not its foundation. In so far 
as eros implies “want,” the type of as- 
sociation it engenders is one of utility or 
pleasure and not one of virtue, which is 
the characteristic of the highest philia. 
Man and wife may, indeed, achieve the 
latter, but despite rather than because of 
eros. It will be due to their high moral 
character, not to their sexual attraction. 
It is interesting to note that Aristotle 
makes use of the Lysis in his treatment of 
philia, but he diverges from Plato on 
this basic point. 

The primary idea of love in Aristotle is 
equality; the highest love is that between 
two equally virtuous persons (philotés 
isotés). Unequal friendships are frequent- 
ly the cause of trouble, and, where the 
disparity is too great (as between God 
and man or man and slave), they become 
impossible. Hence efforts should be made 
to equalize friendships between superiors 
and inferiors—as, for instance, between 
father and son, where the superior should 
receive more affection than he gives in 
order to make up the equality. Indeed, 
friendship in Aristotle has something of 
the character of a business partnership 
(the metaphor is his own), where those 
who contribute the more capital should 


27 Nicomachean Ethics viii-ix. 
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gain the larger profits, though not the 
same kind of profits. For his affection 
the needy gets material benefits, while 
the virtuous man reaps honor. 

The principle of equality has two 
further important aspects. It puts a 
limit on the amount of good one can wish 
to a friend. One cannot wish him to be a 
god, or else one will lose a friend. Furth- 
ermore, where one of two friends deteri- 
orates in goodness or grows excessively 
virtuous out of proportion to the other, 
the affection must ultimately cease. 

Aristotle was, however, too good an 
observer of human life to fail to realize 
that this principle of equality belied the 
facts of parental affection. Hence he con- 
tends that “the essence ‘friendship’ 
seems to consist more in giving than in 
receiving affection.’”’ Mother-love does 
not fit the principle of equality. In con- 
sequence, Aristotle introduces a new 
principle which became of far-reaching 
importance in the Christian development 
of caritas—self-love. The mother’s love 
for the child exceeds that of the child, be- 
cause the mother loves the child “as 
herself’’; the child is “‘another self.” 

These passing references do not, how- 
ever, induce Aristotle to abandon his 
main motif of equality, but they lead 
him to consider this motif from the point 
of view of self-love. This discussion is 
one of the most important contributions 
to ethics in ancient literature. To the 
treatment of self-love in Aristotle both 
Augustine and Aquinas are indebted (the 
latter being overtly dependent on him). 
Furthermore, it bears a remarkable af- 
finity with the views of some psycho- 
analysts today.” 

All men love themselves most of all, 
and there is a basic correspondence be- 
tween the good man’s relation with him- 


28 Cf. Dr. Eric Fromm’s remarks in Escape from 
Freedom (New York, 1941), p. 114. 


self and his relations with his friends. 
Our feelings toward our friends are one 
extension of our regard for ourselves; 
indeed, they are derived from our rela- 
tions with ourselves, for the friend is 
“another self.” 

This correspondence can be considered 
from many angles. A man wishes a 
friend’s good for the friend’s sake, just as 
he wishes his own good for his own sake. 
He desires his friend’s company to the 
extent that he really enjoys his own com- 
pany by himself. He delights in the same 
things as his friend, just as he is in har- 
mony with himself. He enters into his 
friend’s joys and sorrows, just as he is 
able to enter fully into his own. 

That Aristotle’s principle of corre- 
spondence is correct is one of the things 
which psychoanalysis has helped us to 
appreciate. It is to be doubted, however, 
whether Aristotle understood the depth 
of what he was saying, for he does not 
stress the fact, which is most pertinent in 
this connection, that we hate and reject 
others to the extent that we hate and re- 
ject ourselves. Yet it does not altogether 
escape his notice that the bad man ap- 
pears to be devoid of affection for him- 
self. There is, however, a highly intel- 
lectualistic quality in his idea of self-love. 
“‘Self-centeredness” (egocentricity, the 
bad sense of philautos) he roots in ‘“‘pas- 
sion” instead of in self-hatred. The good 
man he regards as a lover of self in an ex- 
ceptional degree, because he lives by 
principle, aiming at “the noble’’ rather 
than at what is expedient. He obeys the 
most “dominant” or “intellectual” part 
of himself, his “real’”’ self, even laying 
down his life for his country, since that 
is both noble and “praiseworthy” for 
him. 

This analysis of self-love in Aristotle 
does not lead him to give up his view of 
equality. The highest philia is realized in 
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relations between equally virtuous men. 
They are not, as in Plato, self-sufficient. 
The virtuous man is not a recluse; not 
only because man is by nature a social 
being but because happiness involves 
activity, and the appropriate activity of 
the virtuous is to contemplate their own 
good actions. Yet we are by nature 
better able to observe our neighbors than 
ourselves; hence the virtuous man con- 
templates his own good actions as they 
are mirrored in those of his friend, since 
his friend is another self. 

The difficulty in Aristotle’s view of 
love arises from his idea of equality. He 
can conceive only of love realized in the 
equality of actuality, not in the equality 
of potentiality. He fails to appreciate 
love as a creative power which generates 
love in those who have not yet learned 
its secret. He never considers the friend 
from the point of view of what he may 
become—only from what he is. 

Yet Aristotle’s idea of equality has the 
merit that it points to an attitude essen- 
tial to the realization of genuine affection. 
Only to the extent that a man deals with 
others as his equals, neither underesti- 
mating his own selfhood nor compensat- 
ing in the opposite direction by over- 
valuing himself, can he enjoy a true 
philia with them. 


IV 


The distinctive feature of Christian 
agape, in opposition to eros and philia, is 
that it implies a picture of God as motion 
~-in contrast to self-sufficient perfection. 
‘hat the Greek Mysteries no less than 
the Hebrew religion foreshadowed this 
idea is evident; but in the doctrine of the 
Trinity”? Christianity gave it expression. 


29 While the doctrine of the Trinity is more im- 
plicit than explicit in the New Testament, the fact 
that the first existent Christian writing (I Thes- 
salonians) can refer to the Father and the Kyrios 
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God as the Ground of Being is the source 
of love, and the personal relations sym- 
bolized in the Trinity express the idea 
that selfhood is only to be fully realized 
in the perfected realm of agape. The 
three “persons” in the Trinity are both 
separate and identical; and the finite limi- 
tations of selfhood in individuality—in the 
anxiety of ioneliness in the face of death 
and in the awareness that we can never 
fully enter into one another’s joys and 
sorrows—are transcended in the Chris- 
tian picture of ultimate reality. The 
highest type of selfhood, implicit in the 
Ground of Being and struggling for ex- 
pression beyond the limitations of human 
nature, is selfhood which overcomes the 
antinomy between identity and differ- 
ence. 

Thus Christian agape is something 
which is both realized and yet not fully 
achieved in mortal existence. It is real- 
ized in so far as men pass from self-cen- 
teredness to a truer selfhood (a state of 
growth which the Christian calls ‘“‘sanc- 
tification’); but it is unrealized in the 
sense that they never fully overcome the 
barriers which separate them from their 
fellows. 

The idea of God as motion in agape 
implies that the power of love—welling 
up from the Ground of Being—seeks men 
before they can seek it: “We love, be- 
cause He first loved us.”3° Thus love 
springs neither from a defect to be over- 
come by creativity (eros) nor from the 
equality of virtuous selves (philia)—but 
from the overflowing powers of the 
source of existence. It is a gift. To 
achieve love, it is necessary first to be 
loved; and in that experience there is 
mediated to us, through one who has 


together with a singular verb (3:11) bears testimony 


to the developing ideas, as does the Johannine view 
of the relation of the Father to the Logos. 


3° J John 4: 19. 
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learned the secret, the very love which is 
at the core of our own being and which is 
seeking us. 

In the New Testament agape is used to 
express two different modes of relation- 
ship: love for God and love for one’s fel- 
lows. It would seem to me that love does 
not mean the same thing in these two 
connections. The relation of the “self” 
to the Ground of its Being is a different 
type of relation from that which entails 
among persons. It is not possible to love 
God in the same way in which we love 
others. For God is not a “self”? who 
stands over against us, with whom we 
co-operate as we do with our fellows. 
God is the Ground of our Being, and the 
relation of the self to the Ground of its 
existence is not an interpersonal relation. 

This essential difference is expressed 
in the twofold commandment of Jesus— 
to love God with our whole heart and 
mind and strength and to love our neigh- 
bor as ourself.3* We cannot love God “‘as 
ourself” any more than we should love 
our neighbor ‘‘with our whole heart and 
mind and strength.” The arst would 
seem to lead to an unsound form of re- 
ligion in which we bargained with God 
for merit, just as the second would tend 
toward the symbiotic relations with 
people which are the cause of so much un- 
happiness. 

Agape as love to our neighbor is ex- 
plained by the New Testament synonym 
eupoiein, “to do good to.” It implies that 
the attitude of the Christian is one of 
spontaneous concern for another’s genu- 
ine interests.3 The possibility of such a 
concern depends on the maturity of one’s 
own selfhood and implies an essential 


3! Mark 12: 30-31 and parallels. 


32 Luke 6: 27; 32-34; cf. Matt. 5:45. The paral- 
lelism is: “if you love them that love you”.... 
‘Sf you do good to them that do good to you.” 


33 Cf. Luke 6: 27 ff.; Matt. 5:45. 
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self-affirmation and self-love. Properly 
understood, self-love is both natural and 
right in our relations with our fellows and 
is implicit in the idea of loving one’s 
neighbor as one’s self. Moreover, Aris- 
totle’s correspondence between our rela- 
tions with ourselves and those with oth- 
ers is something which psychoanalysis 
has helped us to appreciate more ade- 
quately than before. We can only love 
others in so far as we have satisfying re- 
lations with ourselves; and self-hatred 
and rejection are the cause not only of 
perverted self-love in egocentricity but 
also of despising and hating others. 
Dominance and dependence, the charac- 
teristics of the “state of nature” in Chris- 
tian theology,*4 derive from the incapac- 
ity to love one’s self rightly. 

This concern for another’s genuine in- 
terests extends in the New Testament to 
our enemies**—an idea of love beyond 
the reach of Aristotelian “equality.” 
To love one’s enemies, in Christianity, 
does not imply a negation of one’s self; 
rather does it involve an attitude by 
which we reckon them as our equals, as 
fellow-humans; and, affirming ourselves, 
we are concerned for their true welfare as 
children of God. We love them for what 
they may become, not for what they are. 
That, however, we should feel anger and 
exert ourselves when tyranny and injus- 
tice are triumphant and that we should 
do all in our power to resist is not neces- 
sarily a contradiction of Christian agape.%° 
The issue concerns the motives from 
which we resist evil. If our actions spring 

34 The dominance (in Christianity “pride”) has 
often been more stressed than the dependence, and 
their interrelation as two complementary principles 
has not been sufficiently appreciated. We are in- 


debted to psychoanalysis for a deeper understanding 
of this. 


35 Matt. 5: 44 ff.; Luke 6: 27 ff. 


36 Matt. 5 : 39 ff. has to do with the mean spirit of 
retaliation. 
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from a genuine concern for our fellows, 
they are in the realm of agape; if they 
spring from meanness and hatred (though 
they may result in the very same ac- 
tions), they are its antithesis. There are, 
of course, limitations set upon human 
agape. They derive, I believe, not only 
from sin but from finiteness (an inevit- 
able deduction from Paul’s use of sarx); 
and the perfection of agape lies beyond 
human nature. Yet love toward our ene- 
mies is in great measure possible for us, 
as is evident to an analyst who is able to 
maintain a genuine good will toward his 
patient when the latter is most hostile. 

Agapan as eupoiein is not characteris- 
tic of the relation of the self to God. In 
the New Testament there is a very spar- 
ing use of agape for love toward God,3? 
and this is indicative of the fact that 
primitive Christianity realized the dif- 
ficulty of applying the same word to re- 
lations with persons and relations with 
God. As far as agapan is used in this 
latter connection, its synonym is douleu- 
ein—to “serve.” 3* “No man can serve two 
masters; for either he will hate the one 
and love the other..... ” The idea of 
“serving’’ God seems to imply a type of 
relationship which among persons would 
be regarded as unsound. Indeed, I should 
like to suggest that symbiotic relations 
among people derive from those that are 
appropriate between the self and the 
Source of Being. A self-centered person 
puts both himself and another in the 
place of God, and from this distortion 
there follows the characteristic pattern of 
dominance and dependence. 

It is interesting to observe that re- 
ligious symbolism frequently reflects the 
idea that the relation to the divine is 
“symbiotic.”” The mystical cannibalism 


37 But see Mark 12:30 and parallels; Rom. 8: 28; 
and I John 4: 21. 


38 Matt. 6: 24; Luke 16:13. 
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of the Lord’s Supper and Paul’s idea of 
“demonic”’ possession by Christ—which 
I take to be the sense of the Pauline 
phrase “in Christ’’3°—are familiar in- 
stances. 

When we apply this idea to the con- 
cept of love as the primary power in the 
Ground of Being, we may say that the 
self is related to it in a symbiotic way. 
By removing the obstructions which 
cause its isolation, the self is enabled to 
be indwelt by love—to yield to its power. 
Within the realm of agape the new self 
acts in its freedom and in its entirety. It 
does not co-operate with love but is ab- 
sorbed within it. So the self yields to 
God—“serves”’ him, in the New Testa- 
ment phrase, and discovers in this service 
its more perfect freedom. 

It is for this reason that the New 
Testament does not speak of loving God 
“as ourselves” but only of loving him 
“with our whole heart and mind and 
strength.” It is the ability to abandon 
one’s self to the powers inherent in the 
structure of Reality and in the Ground 
of Being, which makes true selfhood pos- 
sible. When we find ourselves out of 
kilter with Reality, falteringly and step 
by step we try to gain a new harmony 
with it. Eventually we achieve this har- 
mony, often at great cost; and the ex- 
perience can be described only as one in 
which we yielded to the powers of Being 
instead of resisting them. Thus it would 
be a distortion to view our relations with 
God as those of two selves, each bargain- 
ing and co-operating with the other. 
What we do is to abandon ourselves with 
our whole heart and mind and strength 
to God, and out of this negation of our- 
selves (for such it seems to us at the 
moment) there is born a truer self. The 
ordeal of accepting a rejected part of 


39 For the metaphor cf. Mark 1: 23. 
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one’s self is an illustration of this. It 
seems to be a denial of all that we think 
we are; in the moment of acceptance we 
actually die to ourselves—and in that 
moment there is born a new self and a 
new freedom. 


V 


Concerning the further development 
of the Christian idea of love it must suf- 
fice to make some suggestions about the 
issue of love and self-love and to conclude 
with a consideration of the problems in- 
volved in a synthesis of eros and agape. 

In Catholic thinking, and notably in 
Augustine and Aquinas,*° all love is 
basically self-love; in Luther, on the con- 
trary, Christian love isits antithesis. The 
resolution of the apparent contradiction 
lies partly in the recognition that they 
use amor sui in radically different senses. 
Despite this, however, there remains a 
difference in their conception of love 
which cannot be overcome. This di- 
vergence has to do with the far-reaching 
cleavage between Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism on the doctrine of merit. 

Aquinas holds that self-love is natural 
to man but that only with the aid of 
divine grace can man learn to love him- 
self rightly. This right self-love implies 
the recognition that God is man’s sum- 
mum bonum and the source of his ulti- 
mate happiness. By knowing himself 
truly the good man will love himself 
truly,4* and his love for his fellows will 
derive from his good relations with him- 
self, which constitute “‘the form and root 
of friendship.” He will be enabled even 
to love his enemies in a way similar to 
that in which he loves himself: as men 

4 Augustine De Doc. Christ. i. 22-35; Aquinas 

Summa theologica ii. 2. 23-27. 


4« Summa theologica ii. 2. 25.7. 
42 Tbid. 25.4. 
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“capable of bliss” and to be loved ‘out 
of charity and in relation to God.’’43 

The idea of self-love in Aquinas, it is 
true, is dependent upon Aristotle, and 
for this reason it has an intellectualistic 
quality. There is a tendency to under- 
value the emotional life and to regard the 
opposite of self-love as passion instead of 
as self-hatred. Charity is viewed as per- 
taining to the “intellective” and not to 
the “sensitive” appetite.44 Hence Aqui- 
nas can say: “The good look upon their 
rational nature....as being the chief 
thing in them. On the other hand, the 
wicked reckon their sensitive and cor- 
poreal nature....to hold the first 
place.’’45 

This inheritance from the Greek world, 
which pursued Christianity for so many 
centuries, had grave theological conse- 
quences. It led to the repressive nature 
of medieval asceticism. Sin was defined 
as “concupiscence,”’ and the natural 
pleasure of sexual experience was regard- 
ed as tainted with evil. Finally, it blind- 
ed the Christian theologian to the close 
connection between pride and self-humil- 
iation or, as the psychologists express it, 
between ‘‘dominance”’ and “‘dependence.”’ 
Instead of viewing these as alternating 
principles which compensate for each 
other in an egocentric pattern of charac- 
ter, the theologians frequently regarded 
self-humiliation as the cure for pride. 
Had they seen that self-hatred rather 
than passion was the antithesis of right 
self-love, they would have avoided many 
of the unsound forms of religious piety 
which Christianity engendered.*° 


43 Ibid. 23.1; 25.4, 6. 
44 [bid. 27.2. 
45 [bid. 25.7. 


46 These are found especially in Catholic ascetic 
writers, but they are not confined te them. For ex- 
amples see the extracts in A. Sandreau, Divine Com- 
munications (1935), Vol. 1, chap. xx: ‘‘ ‘Once,’ wrote 
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In opposition to Aquinas, Luther 
stresses the evil of the self-seeking mo- 


tive. He understands amor sui from the 


point of view of egocentricity, which 
Aquinas would have regarded as per- 


verted self-love. Hence, while Luther 
violently condemns the Schoolmen for 


their use of the term, he condemns them 
by frequently misrepresenting them. 


The recognition of this, however, does 
not finally resolve tite conflict between 
the Schoolmen and Luther. The matter 
goes much deeper and concerns the way 
in which we come to learn how to love. 
There is a tendency in Aquinas—and, 
indeed, throughout medieval thinking— 


to regard love from the point of view of 


winning God’s favor on the basis of 


merit. Aquinas says that “a man is led 
to love God through fear of being pun- 


ished by Him for his sins.” Or, again, 
that ‘a man, through hoping to be ,e- 
warded by God, is encouraged to love 
God and obey His commandments.” 
This kind of love is, indeed, imperfect 
love. It is not fully “charity,” the per- 


fection of love whereby a man loves God 
“for His own sake” and “more than him- 


Margaret Mary to Mother Saumaise in April, 1687, 
‘He said to me in a voice of great authority: “T will 
make you so poor, so vile, so abject in your own 
eyes and I will destroy you so thoroughly in the 
opinion of your heart, that I shall be able to build 
Myself on that nothingness” ’” “p. 386). Or, again: 
“Gertrude Marv relates that je said to her: ‘Ask 
your director to humiliate you, to tell you your 
faults and everything that is bad in you. By these 
humiliations you will pull out of My heart all those 
thorns you thrust in by your pride’ ” (p. 399). Com- 
parealso Bernard’s De gradibus humilitatis et superbiae 
i. 2, and the opening words of Gregory’s Regula 
pastoralis, Book iv. On the Protestant side we may 
note Calvin, Institutes, Book III, chap. 7, sec. 4. 
By cultivating religious humility, “there will re- 
main in us nothing to inflate us, but great reason 
for dejection.” More extreme is Jeremy Tayler, 
Holy Living, Il, 4: “Humility consists . 

hearty and real evil or mean opinion of thyself. “Be- 
lieve thyself an unworthy person heartily.” 
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self’ though not (as in Luther) instead 
of himself.*7 

This idea of merit accounts for the ex- 
treme role which the problem of pride 
plays in medieval piety. Men strive to 
love God and their neighbor for the sake 
of their salvation. While God is regarded 
as the author of this striving, it is, none- 
theless, a striving which is rooted in anx- 
iety. This becomes particularly clear in 
late Scholasticism, and Luther’s revolt 
against self-love is to be explained as a 
reaction against the fruitless attempt to 
satisfy God by acquiring merit and to 
win his love as a reward. Luther dis- 
cerned that love was a gift; it was to be 
gained by yielding and not achieved by 
striving. “‘God’s love,” he wrote, ‘‘does 
not find, but creates its lovable object.’ 
Or, again: ‘The will that is constrained 
by fear of punishment is servile and 
violent, while that which is enticed by 
desire of rewards is mercenary and 
counterfeit.’’4? 

In brief, it may be said that Aquinas is 
correct in deriving love from right self- 
love. Yet he does not adequately ap- 
preciate that its antithesis is self-hatred 
rather than passion and that the doctrine 
of merit endangers true love. On the 
other hand, while Luther sees with great 
clarity how love is gained only by open- 
ing one’s self to the free grace of God, he 
fails to do justice to the idea of right self- 
love. The weakness in his ethics is in 
large measure the result of this failure. 
The uncritical submission which he de- 
mands to the state and the equally ex- 
treme compliance to one’s neighbor 
which he advocates as the Christian ideal 
will serve to make my point. He writes, 


47 Summa theologica ii, 2. 17.8, 26.3. 
48 Werke (Weimar ed.), I, 35. 


49 Tbid., V, 33. 
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for instance, that “thou shalt not be 
made straight until thou entirely cease 
to love thyself and, forgetful of thyself, 
love thy neighbor alone.”* 


VI 


I should like to conclude my essay with 
some remarks on the difficult problem of 
the relation of eros to agape. The issue is 
so vexing partly because eros means so 
many different things. Beside it, agape 
is a relatively simple concept. But the 
situation is also complicated by the fact 
that throughout its history from Plato’s 
time eros has implied the idea of mystic 
contemplation. Now, mystic experience 
is not a universal phenomenon; and those 
of us who have not enjoyed it have dif- 
ficulty in understanding and fully ap- 
preciating those who write about it and 
make it central for their interpretation 
of life. We behold their visions from 
afar; and, while we may try to imagine 
what they are like, their inner meaning 
constantly eludes us. Thus a synthesis 
of eros, in this sense, and agape can be 
made only by mystics 'for mystics; and it 
is well-nigh impossitle for those who 
have not shared their ecstasies to criti- 
cize their thinking. We can only report 
it and point out whether or not they 
have compromised the Christian mean- 
ing of agape in their systems. 

The complex aspects of eros can be re- 
duced to three for the purposes of classi- 
fication. Each raises a special problem of 
its own, which has to be solved before 
any synthesis can be attempted. 

1. Primarily eros has to do with sexual 
passion, and in this sense the relation of 
eros to agape is that of “sex” to agape. 


5° Vorlesung iiber den Romerbrief, ed. Ficker 
(1908), II, 337. Cf. Imitatio Christi iii. 27: “Know 
thou that the love of thyself doth hurt thee more 


than anything in the world.” 


Those of us who regard sex as one among 
many of our human needs and capacities, 


which have different meanings ar 1 uses 
according to our pattern of «:racter, 
will not view this problen. «: basic. 
Everything will depend upe” che struc- 
ture of character, and sex wui be one of 
many realms in which it finds expression. 
The man who is motivated by agape will 
use sex, just as he uses eating and drink- 
ing, for the sake of satisfying relations 
with himself and with his fellows. 

If, on the other hand, sex is regarded 
as the basic urge of human life and ele- 
vated to a primary principle, as in Freud 
and to a large exte::: 'n Plato, the issue of 
its relation to agape will be more funda- 
mental. Evas, in this sense, may even 
prove to be a denial of agape; and we 
shall be considering not their relation but 
their contradistinction. 

2. The second meaning of eros is that 
of the passion for creativity by impreg- 
nating the beautiful. In Plato this is 
rooted in romantic affection, but the con- 
nection is by no means axiomatic. It 
must first be shown what bearing creativ- 
ity in general has on sex experience before 
we can relate eros in this sense to agape. 

3. The third use of eros is for the cos- 


mic principle in mysticism. This is root-- 


ed in Plato’s idea of the ascent of the 
soul to contemplation; but it reaches its 
fullest development in the Neo-Plato- 
nists, upon whom the Christian mystics 
were dependent. Here eros is understood 
as a cosmological principle, and it be- 
comes a characteristic of the gods as well 
as of man. Proclus explicitly says: 
“Whence should come eros among men, 
if it were not first in the gods them- 
selves?” Or, again: “Eros descends from 
above from the intelligible sphere down 
to the cosmic, and turns all things to- 
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ward the divine beauty.”’" Here we have 
passed beyond Piato’s eros as the great 
demon which mediates between the gods, 
who are unmoved by it, and man, who is 
moved by it only until, in the contem- 
plation of Essential Beauty, he reaches 
the final end of his dealings in love. Eros 
in Neo-Platonism is the principle of a 
world scheme of descent and ascent—the 
bond of union, the sundesmos, of all ex- 
istence. The attempt to relate agape (if, 
indeed, not to overcome it) to this cosmic 
scheme was the purpose of Dionysius, 
Johannes Climacus, and their many fol- 
lowers. Every Christian doctrine is 
here involved, and the conflict between 
the two systems is often irreconcilable. 
On the one hand, there is the mystic lad- 
der, sacrasiental or ascetic, which reaches 
finally to apathy and rest in God; on the 
other hand, there ig the real conflict be- 
tween good and evil and the inner strug- 
gle to achieve right relations with our 
fellows. To use eros in this sense is to us’: 
it as a mystic interpretation of the whole 
of life and to go far beyond what we gen- 
erally mean where we speak of love as 
sexual passion or as a genuine concern 
for others. 

I should like here to suggest that the 
frequent contrast made between eros and 
agape as between egocentric love striving 
upward, and the divine love descending, 
is misleading. Even in Plato the divine 
frenzy which comes from eros is regarded 
as a gift sent from the gods,5* and what I 
have cited from Proclus is clear evidence 
of eros as the principle of descent as well 
as of ascent. It is the failure to give due 
weight to this, along with the assump- 
tion that self-love is inevitably egocen- 


5 Commentary on Alcibiades, II (1820), 141, 150. 


Ss? For this strain in Augustine see Confessions 
vii. 17. 


53 Phaedrus 244A ff.; 245B. 
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tric, which detracts from the value of 
Nygren’s famous three volumes on Eros 
and Agape. The contrast has to be stated 
differently and has much more to do with 
the final end of man. Is this contempla- 
tion or right relations with his fellows? 
That, it seems to me, is the most essential 
problem which is involved in the third 
use of eros, and it is complicated by the 
relation of eros to sexual passion and 
creativity in the way I have already de- 
scribed. Is it possible, we must ask, to 
relate contemplation to agape, or are 
they mutually exclusive? 

I do not intend here to try to resolve 
the three problems implied in this varied 
use of eros. I would merely suggest a 
general line of thought in approaching 
the issue of the relation of eros and agape. 

To me eros is concerned with the ex- 
perience of being enraptured in the mo- 
ment of creativity. This experience is 
complete in itself. It is not one rung in a 
mystic ladder to contemplation. Plato 
appears to me to miss the mark in talking 
about “‘slavery to the single instance’’s4 
and the need for pressing on to the vision 
of Essential Beauty. Rather is it the 
single instance which holds in itself all 
potentialities and within which the ful- 
ness of the Form of the Beautiful is al- 
ways present. To give one’s self to the 
overwhelming powers of natural or artis- 
tic beauty, to complete one’s self in har- 
monious abandon to any activity bodily 
or mental, is, in that moment, to realize 
the vitalities of eros within one’s own 
being. Eros, in this sense, has much in 
common with agape, though it belongs to 
a different realm and can be divorced 
from it. Both arise from the Ground of 
Being and both can be obstructed by 
forms of self-hatred, while both are ful- 
filled in the harmony of self-affirmation 


54 Symposium 210D. 
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and self-abandon, Both greet life as it 
really is and, being enriched, help to en- 
rich it, 

Yet a person who has most unsatisfy- 
ing relations with himself and with others 
can bea really creative thinker or artist, 
and this seems to indicate that in eros the 
self is related to itself in a different way 
than in agape. It would be idle to specu- 
late whether an egocentric artist would be 
more or less creative if he could enjoy 
deeper fellowship with others. The evi- 
dence seems to point in both directions, 
depending on the particular person; and 
the issue turns on how the self is related 
to itself in eros and agape, respectively. 

Agape has to do with personal rela- 
tions, and there appears to be a special 
structure of Reality within which they 
operate and can be made most produc- 
tive and satisfying. This structure I have 
attempted to analyze as a harmony be- 
tween right self-love and abandon to the 
powers of Being. Eros, on the other hand, 
has to do with creativity. It, too, implies 
the need for self-love and abandon, but 
of a different kind and not necessarily re- 
lated to agape. Self-love here involves 
confidence in one’s powers in the mo- 
ment of creativity and abandon to the 
vitalities of eros within one’s self and in 
one’s environment. The powers of eros 
can, of course, be obstructed by conflicts 
in the realm of agape. This, however, is 
not always the case, and the resolution of 


such conflicts does not seem inevitably 
to enhance our artist’s work. 

Can the two realms be related in prin- 
ciple? They are, of course, sometimes re- 
Jated in fact, and perhaps the highest 
form of the relationship occurs in sexual 
experience. It is for this reason, I sup- 
pose, that the word “‘love”’ is loosely used 
to connote both eros and agape, since they 
may be here united in a single expression. 
However that may be, I am unable to 
suggest a formal principle by which the 
two realms can be related, though in the 
hierarchy of powers I do not doubt that 
agape stands highest. Christianity has 
so far been unsuccessful in attempting to 
unite them. Frequently it has denied 
many of the vitalities of eros; and, when 
it has affirmed some of them, in sacra- 
mental or ascetic experiences, it has often 
done so at the expense of agape. 

It may be that the problem is insolu- 
ble, and our limited self-understanding is 
such that we cannot know, in a really 
deep sense, the final harmony in the 
powers of Being. It is clear, however, 
that only the man who has learned how 
to enjoy deep fellowship with others is 
able to enter fully into those experiences 
of eros which also involve agape. Yet 
eros seems to have an autonomy of its 
own, not unlike that of Reason. It may 
be informed by aga pe, but the fulness of 
life demands that it should not be over- 
come by it. 
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CONCERNING THE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS FAITH 


EDWARD THOMAS RAMSDELL 


ELIGIOUS faith is the desire for and 
R the affirmation of a value-sus- 
taining environment. The con- 
cern for values, as Héffding and many 
others have pointed out, is central to re- 
ligion. It is the root of faith. As such, 
faith may be precritical and instinctive 
or it may be consciously rational, involv- 
ing judgment and insight. In either case, 
it arises out of the need for survival and 
for self-realization. It is rooted in the 
nature of the self with its impulse to life 
and development. In both cases, it pre- 
sumes to be valid in its objective refer- 
ence. Where the motivating need is sur- 
vival, faith in the possibility of survival 
is implicitly regarded as a true picture of 
the world. Where the general need is the 
fulfilment of life, the intellectual interest 
in objectivity is one of the basic interests 
of the self to be realized and satisfied. 
Wherever it is self-conscious, therefore, 
faith presumes to involve truth. It pre- 
sumes to be objectively valid. 


I 


Religious faith, then, is a complex of 
subjective and objective factors. Sub- 
jectively, it involves a sense of personal 
need and a desire for forthcoming fulfil- 
ment of that need. Objectively, it in- 
volves norms of judgment and socially 
verifiable facts of experience. That it in- 
volves the implicit judgment that life is 
worth survival and worth fulfilment is 
clear. Faith is the affirmation that life is 
of such value that the cosmos ought to 
sustain it. It is, therefore, the normative 
judgment that goodness ought to be at 
the core of things. 


Similarly, faith involves socially verifi- 
able facts of experience. No one believes 
arbitrarily in the goodness of the world or 
of God. Experience must give in some 
way, however slight, some ground for the 
belief. Faith then becomes not simply a 
judgment of what ought to be but an in- 
sight into what is. Faith is insight that 
the experienced facts of value, meaning, 
and purpose have significance for an un- 
seen, sustaining environment. Faith is 
the insight that no view of the world can 
be adequate which ignores the life of the 
spirit. Such insights involve facts which 
are open to community experience and 
are therefore significantly verifiable, not 
alone in any one generation but through 
long sequences of successive generations. 

In addition to the subjective factors of 
need and desire and the objective factors 
of value norms and experienced facts, 
faith involves a dynamic factor. The in- 
itial expression of faith is instinctive. It 
is, indeed, ‘“‘animal faith.” It isa dynam- 
ic trust in life. It rises out of action and 
issues in action. In terms of self-con- 
scious experience it is decision. Any genu- 
ine judgment of value, following upon 
conscious need and desire, together with 
the insight that what ought to be is or can 
be, leads naturally to volition. There is 
no such thing as faith in any significant 
sense of the word apart from the volition- 
al element. 

That Karl Barth in our day, as Kierke- 
gaard in the last century, has focused at- 
tention on the importance of decision for 
the religious life is widely recognized. 
Though neither understands the rational 
factors in faith, each sees clearly the voli- 
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tional. Just as survival itself is impos- 
sible apart from decision, from action, so 
also the fulfilment and redemption of life 
are equally dependent upon volition. 
Where life is at stake indecision is fatal. 
And there is, indeed, as Barth insists, an 
ultimate sense in which life is at stake 


between two great alternatives: either | 


iv 
j 


religious values represent the truth about 
reality or they do not. Either there is an 
ultimate goodness which we call God or 
there is not. Religiously, the sense of re- 
demptive need, the desire of power to re- 
alize it, the judgment that life is worth 
redeeming and that love and goodness 
ought to be at the center of things, and 
the insight that there is enough of ex- 
perienced friendliness in the world to 
warrant our trust of it—these lead logi- 
cally and psychologically to a commit- 
ment to live accordingly. 

Because of the actual factors involved 
in the faith process, the normal attitude 
toward it is one which finds no conflict 
between it and reason. Or, rather, the 
normal attitude is one which recognizes 
faith for what it is, the practical function- 
ing of reason. Before reason can be an in- 
strument of truth, it must be an instru- 
ment of life. Life is necessary to the dis- 
covery of truth, and truth embraces life. 
Though rising out of subjective desire, 
faith involves, implicitly if not explicitly, 
judgment and insight. It is genuinely 
empirical. It grows out of experience and 
relates to experience. It is always objec- 
tive in its reference. 

The question of the truth value of any 
particular expression of faith is not, of 
course, automatically settled. Faith is 
not its own criterion. Whether or not 
any particular expression of faith may be 
regarded as objectively valid depends on 
the extent to which it is empirical, that 
is, on the degree of coherence with which 
it relates to and organizes experience as a 
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whole. But no faith which has even the 
slightest redemptive value can be wholly 
false. 

Consciously or unconsciously, the mo- 
tive of faith is the more complete inte- 
gration and harmonization of experience. 
Its implicit concern is self-realization and 
redemption. But this interest in the 
wholeness of the self is precisely a funda- 
mental demand of reason. Reason is not 
simply a capacity for judging consistency 
in a syllogistic sense; nor is it simply a 
faculty of a priori analysis or of induction 
based alone on sense experience. The 
logical positivists today are as arbitrary 
and unempirical in their analysis of the 
rational function as the medievals who 
assumed the possibility of absolute meta- 
physical demonstration. The rational 
function is one of coherence. It is the 
interpretation and organization of ex- 
perience in terms of systematic whole- 
ness, and any coherent view of experience 
must include value facts as well as sense 
facts. Indeed, it must include all the 
data of consciousness. Faith, therefore, 
in its demand for the wholeness of the 
self, is the primary means of dealing with 
value experience. It unmistakably in- 
volves reason in its practical function. 
That its declarations may be mistaken is, 
of course, clear, but it is just as clear that 
they may be corrected and amplified as 
in the case of any rational procedure. 


II 


But, if faith is subject to correction, 
how can it still be faith? Must not faith 
be absolutely certain? Can there be any 
room for doubt in a faith that is prag- 
matically significant? Is there any pos- 
sibility for tentativeness? It is true that 
survival and redemption both require 
certainty. But this is simply to make ex- 
plicit the twofold function of reason. In 
its concern for objectivity reason must 
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always be ready for new facts, always 
ready to modify its interpretations in the 
light of new experience; but in its con- 
cern for life, for survival and redemption, 
it must be ready to act upon the best 
interpretation achieved at any given 
time. The most coherent interpretation 
of experience becomes its most coherent 
organization; it becomes a faith to live 
by. In the phrase of Karl Groos, reason 
can hold to a “practical absolutism” at 
the same time that it must assume a 
“theoretical relativism.” 

This practical certainty of faith is akin 
to the Kantian doctrine of the primacy of 
the practical reason. For Kant the func- 
tioning of the moral nature was a primary 
fact of experience, or, more precisely, it 
was reason operating a priori in expe- 
rience. Such functioning, however, pre- 
supposes three metaphysical postulates: 
personal freedom, immortality, and God. 
Although not capable of being estab- 
lished by theoretical reason, they must be 
accepted as true because they are re- 
quired for the integrity of the practical 
reason. 

On the coherence view of truth, which 
regards the validity of a metaphysical 
proposition as a matter of coherent inter- 
pretation rather than of demonstration, 
the primacy of the practical reason means 
not simply that value facts are also facts 
which must be taken into account but 
that they are indeed the most significant 
kind of facts. Quality is metaphysically 
prior to quantity. The primacy of the 
practical reason, therefore, does not mean 
that faith can give the final answer, un- 
checked by the fulness of rational ex- 
perience, but that the value concern of 
faith must be included in the final an- 
swer. It expresses the insight that life 
and truth are profoundly interrelated. 
There can be no ultimate incompatibil- 
ity. The motive of life is one of whole- 
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ness and integration: reason is its in- 
strument. 

If faith is essentially an expression of 
practical reason, why should notions of 
its conflict with theoretical reason arise? 
Why should there ever have been a prob- 
lem of faith and reason? Often the an- 
swer has been given that the problem of 
conflict has been created by an authori- 
tarian theology of allegedly revealed 
dogmas. Without holding any brief for 
such a theology, I would point out that 
the majority of creative thinkers from 
the early church to the modern period 
have accepted Christian dogmas as re- 
vealed and yet have regarded that revela- 
tion as in fundamental harmony with 
reason. The crucial question here is not 
whether a theology presumes to be re- 
vealed or not but whether the authority 
for it is externally imposed or autono- 
mously accepted. When dogmas are im- 
posed externally upon experience, the re- 
sult is not faith but verbal assent. There 
is no conscious relevance between the 
assent and the experience. There is no 
awareness of judgment involved. That 
such assent has little of rationality about 
it is clear. 

But the striking fact is that the great 
majority of creative Christian thinkers 
have felt the fundamental rationality of 
their faith. Justin Martyr, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Augustine in his 
earlier life, Anselm, Abélard, Albert the 
Great, Thomas Aquinas, Descartes, Leib- 
niz, Schleiermacher, Hegel, and John 
Wesley are among those who have felt 
that their faith in the Christian revela- 
tion is in ultimate harmony with reason. 
Such thinkers have been conscious of the 
judgment process in their own faith. 
Though presented with what claimed to 
be revelation, their response to it was 
thoroughly empirical. They could be- 
lieve that it was a revelation of God be- 
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cause of the response which it elicited 
from their own experience. Their accept- 
ance of dogma became in a very real 
sense autonomous. However vaguely, 
they were aware of the rational factors 
that entered into their faith. 

The formulation given to this essential 
reasonableness of faith by Albert and 
Aquinas has become classic for the great- 
er part of Christendom. Faith tran- 
scends reason, but it is in harmony with 
it. Reason cann«: prove the full content 
of revelation, but there is no contradic- 
tion with it. This formula does not yet 
see reason as a capacity for coherent in- 
terpretation, which, in the final analysis, 
makes faith a practical functioning of 
reason; but it goes a long way toward an 
essential relating of the two. 

When anyone supposes that religious 
faith is altogether independent of reason 
and therefore entirely nonrational or 
even irrational, he has failed analytically 
to comprehend the process of faith. As 
we have seen, faith is a means of control- 
ling and organizing experience in the 
light of value judgments and insights. It 
is a response of the whole self. It cannot 
possibly be separated from the rational 
function. To attempt so to separate it is 
to deal with an abstraction. 

To treat faith as unrelated and anti- 
thetical to reason reflects not only a mis- 
understanding of the nature of the ration- 
al but a preoccupation with subjective in- 
terests. When the self is in psychic equi- 
librium, faith and reason are seen as com- 
plementary and deeply interrelated. The 
sense of conflict between them reflects a 
psychic imbalance that grows out of a 
crisis situation. When insecurity threat- 
ens the life of the self, whether it come 


from illness, accident, defeat, moral ' 


breakdown, or from _politico-economic 
uncertainty and general social instability, 
the self is thrown back upon its elemen- 


tal, instinctive responses. When the pos- 
sibility of life or the fulness of life is in 
jeopardy, one thing alone matters: sur- 
vival, redemption, a saving of the self 
from the insecurity which threatens to 
overwhelm and destroy it. The elemen- ~~ 
tal impulse to life becomes the definitive 
control. At its heart is the stubborn ani- 
mal faith that life is somehow possible, 
Once that faith is really lost, life itself is 
virtually lost. 

When the survival or redemption of 
the ego becomes the one elemental con- 
cern, objective appraisals become irrele- 
vant. Not theoretical cognition but prac- 
tical salvation is the need. So far as this 
interest is at all self-conscious, it assumes 
the objectivity of what promises to save 
it, but the attitude of mind is determined 
not by objective but by subjective con- 
siderations. Often the rational function 
is regarded as superfluous, untrust- 
worthy, arrogant, and at odds with the 
real concern of faith. Religiously the at- 
titude of miiid changes from one of hu- 
mility and dependence to one of complete 
resignation of one’s own efforts. In the 
extreme this becomes a repudiation of 
everything human. Human nature, rea- 
son, and moral capacity are maligned as 
impotent and futile. Only as we trust the, 
absolutely sovereign God is there any 
hope for us in the crisis. Crisis, there- 
fore, tends to carry faith back to the in- 
stinctive, precritical level. All sense of 
the judgment which is involved implicit- 
ly even in such precritical faith is lost. 
All sense of insight born of concrete ex- 
perience is forgotten. The motive of un- 
derstanding which normally is intimately 
associated with the motive of life at the 
higher levels of faith falls into the back- 
ground. 

It is impossible to doubt that the Barth- 
ian discussions of faith today are stimu- 
lated in the first instance by the current 
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politico-economic crisis. Such instability 
always makes the relation of faith and 
reason appear to be an acute problem. 
That the Barthian theology does give 
powerful expression to the cultural crisis 
of our time is evident. Our world is sick. 
Chaos and upheaval, confusion and un- 
certainty, are its contemporary marks. 
As we reach out instinctively in faith, we, 
like Barth, not only may be quite un- 
aware of the nature of the faith process 
but may go so far as to call our faith 
utterly independent of reason and even 
antithetical to it. Our motive has be- 
come only survival, redemption. Acute 
crisis has forced us to reach completely 
beyond ourselves. We assume, therefore, 
that we dare trust nothing human, not 
even rational criteria of judgment. Our 
only hope is in a faith which God himself 
gives to us. The more completely we 
stress that such faith is his gift and not 
our achievement, the more utter our sur- 
render seems to be. 

That such a representation of faith as 
nonrational and superhuman is intelligi- 
ble in a crisis situation is clear. But mani- 
festly it is not adequate. One does not 
have to deny the rational and moral na- 
ture of man in order to glorify God. 
That man needs God is obvious to the 
sensitive spirit. Further, it is clear that 
human reason is limited and inadequate. 
But to affirm that it is utterly impotent 
is a blasphemy against the God who 
created it. Humility and the feeling of 
absolute dependence upon God do not 
require the closing of our minds to the 
true nature of the faith process. Nor is it 
necessary to deny the elements of judg- 
ment and insight in order to treat faith 
as a gift of God. Certainly faith is a gift 
of God, for God is the source of all value. 
God has made man so that he could re- 
spond in faith, and such faith response in- 
volves the total self: subjective needs, 
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objective judgment and insight, and 
volition. Fe 

Man’s capacity for faith is a gift of 
God. The experience which gives rise to 
it is an experience of God’s world and of 
God’s activity. But in no way can the 
factors of judgment and insight be omit- 
ted from it. Faith cannot be separated 
from human responsibility and initiative. 
That Jesus clearly recognized this fact is 
one of the most striking characteristics of 
his ministry. Always he made faith the 
responsibility of the individual: “‘O ye of 
little faith” ; ‘According to your faith be 
it unto you”’; “How is it that ye have no 
faith?”; ‘“‘Where is your faith?”; “Thy 
faith hath saved thee.” 

Barth’s assumption that faith in God’s 
revelation is in no sense a judgment or an 
appeal to rational criteria is an amazing 
example of misguided analysis. For one 
thing, it involves the judgment by reason 
that reason cannot be trusted. But to 
trust the judgment of reason against it- 
self is, like all skepticism, self-destructive. 
Again, we recognize God’s revelation be- 
cause we judge it to be of God. The cri- 
teria by which we recognize divinity are 
structural in the mind, that is, the mind 
has a sensitiveness to ultimate value. 
That is the meaning of man’s kinship 
with God. God has made man in his own 
image and man can recognize his Crea- 
tor. The denial of the moral and rational 
nature of man is a repudiation of a funda- 
mental doctrine of Judaism and Christi- 
anity that God made man in his own 
image, that is, spiritually akin to him. 

All this should not blind us to the 
pragmatic and religious importance of 
crisis for faith. Unquestionably a critical 
situation does more to arouse men to a 
sense of their need of God than anything 
else. A faith of genuine power for life is 
seldom born except under the pressure of 
personal crisis. It is a faith that has 
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brought the experience of salvation. Nor 
is this to suggest that sin is not the most 
pervasive and universal fact of crisis. 
Manifestly it is. But such crisis experi- 
ence need not and ought not to close our 
eyes to the true nature of the faith proc- 
ess by which God accomplishes our re- 
demption. It is a process in which we as 
persons are always responsibly active. 


Ill 


With religious faith involving implicit- 
ly, if not explicitly, objective factors, can 
we go so far as to speak of it as a way of 
knowing? Is there any sense in which 
faith yields genuine knowledge? That 
faith in the rational function of the self 
and in the knowability of the environ- 
ment is a condition of all knowledge is 
clear. There is no rationality for the self 
apart from the self’s trust in its rational 
capacity. Our question here, however, is 
not whether faith in this general sense is 
a condition of knowledge but whether re- 
ligious faith is itself actually a way of 
knowing. That the question presupposes 
the possibility of metaphysical knowledge 
is true, for religious faith is meaningless 
apart from a metaphysical reference. 
That such a presupposition is inevitable 
and necessary, the logical positivists not- 
withstanding, is manifest, for a meta- 
physical reference is assumed in every 
judgment; indeed, in every act of the self. 
The issue concerning metaphysics is not 
whether it is or is not possible but wheth- 
er any given metaphysical assumption or 
interpretation is critical or naive. 

The question then is: Do we know 
through religious faith what we could not 
otherwise know? Any judgment of value 
coherent with the total structure of our 
experience and knowledge is cognitive 
in the same sense that any judgment 
about the external world is cognitive. 
Any insight into the environmental sup- 


port of value, in so far as it is genuinely 
coherent, likewise has knowledge value. 
Such value judgments and insights are 
the objective factors of faith. This does 
not mean, as we have already observed, 
that faith is its own criterion. Faith does 
go a long way in self-confirmation. It is 
indeed distinctively pragmatic. No faith 
could long sustain itself that did not 
make an actual difference in experience. 
A faith that integrates the self and there- 
fore more fully actualizes it, that heals, 
renews, and strengthens life and gives 
meaning to it, that sustains the vital 
processes—such faith is indeed self-con- 
firming in a practical sense. When relat- 
ed to our total experience and knowledge, 
when seen to be genuinely coherent, such 
faith becomes profoundly significant as a 
way of knowing. 

Two other aspects of faith as a way of 
knowing should be noted. The first is ‘ts 
creativeness. Acting under the control of 
faith, one finds new insights arising. In- 
deed, this is the dialectic process of re- 
ligious faith. One stage of insight leads 
to another. Not, of course, that a new 
claim to insight stands automatically 
confirmed; it too must cohere with the 
total structure of knowledge and experi- 
ence. But the point is that religious faith 
is a creative attitude of mind. It stimu- 
lates new understanding. It is the fertile 
ground for new possibilities of interpreta- 
tion which become legitimately incorpo- 
rated in one’s world view in proportion to 
their empirical coherence. 

The other aspect of faith as a way of 
knowing is its empirical fruitfulness. It 
yields data not otherwise available. If 
the religious values associated with faith 
are facts of experience, then they must 
be included as data for any adequate 
world view. But it is impossible to know 
the meaning of worship, redemption, and 
spiritual community apart from the ac- 
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tual experience of them. It is impossible 
adequately to appraise religious values 
unless we have in some real way partici- 
pated in them. They are not products of 
the “‘as if” attitude of science. Faith is 
not an attitude of hypothesis. It is com- 
mitment based on need, judgment, and 
insight. To be fruitfully scientific as a 
student of religion, therefore, one must be 
more than scientific. To get the intimate, 
relevant data so necessary for an ade- 
quate appraisal of religion, one must have 
the prerequisite faith. The metaphysical 
significance of religion can be fully ap- 
preciated only by the religious mind. 
Faith yields data not otherwise forth- 
coming. Any world view neglecting such 
data is necessarily incomplete. It is ab- 
stracting from the fulness of experienced 
reality. 

If faith, then, in so far as it is truly co- 
herent, is a way of knowing, can we speak 
of its revelational value? Is God actually 
revealed to us in faith? God’s creative 
activity in the world is the stimulus to 
which our faith is the response. Because 
of the interpretive element in al) faith, 
we cannot speak of God as an “object” of 
experience. There is psychological im- 
mediacy in our sense of the presence of 
God but not cognitive immediacy. God 
is mediated to us through faith. But 
though we can never get beyond our in- 
terpretive construction of God, our 
awareness of his presence becomes one of 
the most certain facts in our conscious- 
ness. 

The notion of revelation is implicit in 
any theistic world view. What is ulti- 
mately good in the universe must be re- 
vealed, else it would not be perfect good- 
ness. The deepest note in any religion is 
the faith that God has revealed himself 
to man—that man’s quest has not gone 
unanswered. Not only has man sought 
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God, but God has sought and has spoken 
to man. The category of revelation is 
constant in developed religion. We can 
be certain of God because God has made 
himself a certainty. God has made him- 
self known through what the theologians 
have called general revelation; that is, 
God has spoken through the beauty and 
order of nature, through the moral im- 
perative, through the deep moments of 
religious experience. God has made him- 
self a certainty through the spiritual 
stature of persons. Men have been 
brought into a sense of the living reality 
and presence and purpose of God through 
the lives of saints and prophets. The 
ancient Xenophanes testified both to the 
reality and to the nature of the revela- 
tional process when he said: ‘‘The gods 
did not reveal all things to men at the 
start; but, as time goes on, by searching 
they discover more and more.” Paul, 
too, understood the process of general 
revelation: ‘“‘Nevertheless he left not 
himself without witness.” 

What the theologians have called 
special revelation is the Christian re- 
sponse to the person of Jesus Christ. For 
the Christian, the Man of Galilee has 
become uniquely the voice of God, 
uniquely and supremely the revelation 
of his spiritual nature and his holy pur- 
pose. But, be it noted, one’s faith in 
Christ as a special revelation of God is 
not, or need not be, arbitrary. It rests on 
the appeal which Christ makes to our 
total nature. We believe in his revela- 
tional function because of the unity and 
meaning which his person and teaching 
give to our experience. Our faith is a 
judgment that he was of such ultimately 
intrinsic worth as to have significance for 
reality. Our total experience of values 
becomes more intelligible in the light of a 
cosmic love and goodness which men have 
found incarnated in him. Our faith is our 
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response to God’s revelation. It is our 
judgment and insight that God has 
spoken in fulfilment of our need, and it is 
our commitment to live in the light of 
that fulfilment. 

Faith, then, is our response to revela- 
tion. As such, it is not irrational and un- 
thinking. It clearly involves a judgment 
as to whether what claims to be of God 
is really of God. Manifestly, there are 
many claims to revelation. No one can 
accept them all. The process of putting 
our faith in any particular revelation 
claim is itself a judgment in the light of 
our total experience. Nothing could be 
clearer in Barth’s case than that he dis- 
tinguishes between revelational claims. 


For example, he judges Paul to be more 
normative for Christian faith than the 
Synoptics or the Fourth Gospel. He 
judges the Reformers to be more norma- 
tive than the Catholics or the Quakers. 
Barth’s own theological practice illus- 
trates perfectly that faith can never be 
separated from judgment. 

Faith, then, is the most primitive at- 
titude of the human mind, and it is the 
final attitude. It begins as instinctive 
and thoroughly pragmatic; asit develops, 
it becomes an attitude of understanding, 
involving consciovs judgment and _ in- 
sight and focusing in a commitment of 
the whole self in an Everlasting Yea. 
Through it men respond to God. 
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HRISTIANITY, it is often said, arose 

from the blending of Judaic and 

e Hellenistic elements. Behind the 
Judaic lie earlier Hebrew religion and 
the great prophetic movement; behind 
the Hellenistic is the earlier culture of 
Greece. While it is evident that not all 
peoples reach a similar level of culture in 
the same century, there is a basis for the 
comparison of the eighth-century Greek, 
Hesiod, and the eighth-century Hebrew, 
Amos. Both describe a contemporary 
culture; both represent the inarticulate 
masses; both are men from the country. 


A modern historian says of Hesiod: 


For the first time in Greek history we find a 


man who judged deeds by their rightness and 
not their strength, brilliance or cleverness. 


There is a quality of moral earnestness in Hesiod 
which is reminiscent more of the Hebrew proph- 


ets than of anything in Greek literature.? 


Nilsson, eminent authority on Greek re- 
ligion, says that this religion produced no 
prophet, and this is borne out by a com- 
parison of the two men. In spite of this, 
however, there are areas of major em- 
phasis in each which invite comparison. 

The literary sources for each are scant 
but significant. We know Amos through 
the medium of a series of prophetic ora- 


cles, less than 10 pages in our Bibles; and 
we know Hesiod chiefly from his Works 


* Most authorities put Hesiod in the eighth cen- 
tury B.C.; some authors declare him to have been 


earlier by a half-century. Amos is usually dated 


about 760 B.c. 


A. Sinclair, A History of Classical Greek Liter- 
ature (New York, 1935), p. 66. 


HESIOD AND AMOS 


MARY E. ANDREWS 


and Days,} a didactic poem of some 828 
lines, perhaps 20 pages, a poem “‘per- 
vaded with a respect for honest work and 
absolute fairness.’’ Hesiod is preceded by 
the brilliant Homeric epics, and there are 
surviving fragments of Hebrew law, 
poetry, and historical narrative that 
antedate Amos. 

We know more of Hesiod’s personal 
history than we do of Amos, who is one 
of the loneliest figures in history. The 
Greek farmer speaks of a father and to a 
brother. The former ‘‘used to sail on 
shipboard because he lacked sufficient 
livelihood”? and had fied from Aeolia to 


Boeotia 


.... Not from riches and substance, but from 


wretched poverty which Zeus lays upon men, 
and he settled near Helicon in a miserable ham- 


let, Ascra, which is bad in winter, sultry in sum- 
mer and good at no time [WD, ll. 637-40]. 


Apparently the climatic disadvantages 
of the new home were not too serious, for 
a sufficient estate accumulated to cause 
quarrels between Hesiod and his brother 
Perses. The latter had bribed the local 
judges and had thus cheated Hesiod out 
of part of his inheritance, and now 
Perses, reduced to poverty, was trying to 
get more from his hard-working brother, 
who was resisting a second lawsuit with 
the plea, “let us settle our dispute here 
with true judgement which is of Zeus and 
is perfect” (Il. 27-40). There are no such 

5 The basis of this study is the translation of 
Hesiod'’s Werks and Days by Hugh G. Evelyn- 


White in the “Loeb Classical Library” series (Lon- 


don and New York, 1914). This work will be re- 
ferred to as WD or by the lines only. 
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family data for the lonely shepherd of 
Tekoa. 


I 


Even in an age characterized by abys- 
mal ignorance of the Bible, it is probably 
safe to assume that the Western world is 
more familiar with the prophecies of 
Amos than with the work of Hesiod. For 
that reason a brief survey of this interest- 
ing old poem, Works and Days, is desir- 
able, particularly in the areas where 
there is no basis of comparison. 

Greek individualism in contrast with 
the Hebrew emphasis on the group is 
seen in the occasion of the writing which, 
as already noted, is a personal quarrel 
with a brother over the family inherit- 
ance. This is the peg upon which Hesiod 
hangs a great dea] that has no counter- 
part in Amos, such as the fairly lengthy 
‘“hilosophy of history” (ll. 42-201), a 
section of proverbial philosophy (ll. 
382), a treatise on farming (ll. 383-617), 
advice about seafaring as a means of in- 
creasing income (Il. 618-94), another set 
of miscellaneous rules (ll. 695-764), and, 
finally, quite in the spirit of rural super- 
stition, Hesiod offers for his neighbors’ 
guidance a list of lucky and unlucky days 
(ll. 765-825), for, as he says: “Some- 
times a day is a step-mother, sometimes 
a mother.” This last section helped to 
give the poem its name.‘ 

Hesiod has a strong predilection for 
mythology. Trouble and sorrow came to 
mankind because Prometheus stole heav- 
en’s fire, and Zeus in revenge gave to 
men “‘as the price for fire an evil thing in 
which they all may be glad of heart while 
they embrace their own destruction.” 


4 Nilsson does not accept Hesiod's authorship 
of this last section or, in all probability, of the 


second collection of maxims (WD, ll. 695-764). But 
since the date is not much later he makes use of 
both as source materia) for knowledge of Greek 
popular religion (M. P. Nilsson, Greek Popular Re- 
ligion [New York, 1940], pp. 105-6). 


This evil thing was a beautiful woman, 
Pandora, fashioned from clay by He- 
phaestus, girded and clothed by Athene, 
adorned by the Graces, endowed by 
Hermes with “lies and crafty words and 
a deceitful nature.” Epimetheus, the 
recipient of this “sheer, hopeless snare,” 
forgot the advice of Prometheus never to 
accept a gift of Olympian Zeus, and at 
once the damage was done, Pandora 
scattered the contents of her box, keep- 
ing only Hope within, and thus brought 
sorrow and misery to men. 

From this old tale Hesiod goes on to 
the ‘‘philosophy of history,’ for which he 
isfamous. Here is another tale of creation 
—a creation of five generations or ages of 
men. The “deathless gods who dwell on 
Olympus made a golden race of mortal 
men” who lived like gods without sor- 
row, toil, or age. Death for them was 
merely sleep after which 


.... they had all good things... . . They dwelt 


in ease and peace upon their lands... . rich in 


flocks and loved by the blessed gods. 
Finally they became Zeus’s thirty thou- 


sand watchers, who, clothed in mist, 
roamed the earth as the guardians of 
men. 

These same gods made a second gener- 
ation, that of silver and less noble, a gen- 
eration that lived 


.... Only a little time and that in sorrow be- 
cause of their foolishness, for they could not 
keep from sinning and wronging one another, 
nor would they serve the immortals, nor sacri- 
fice on the holy altars of the blessed ones as it is 
right for men to do wherever they dwell. 


For this impiety Zeus was angry and put 
them away, and in time they became the 


blessed spirits of the underworld. 
Zeus, the Father, 


.... Made a third generation of mortal men, a 


brazen race.... terrible and strong. They 
loved the lamentable works of Ares and deeds of 


wh 
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violence . . . . their armour was of bronze, and 
their houses of bronze, and of bronze were their 
implements. .... These were destroyed by 


their own hands and passed to the dank house 


of chill Hades, and left no name: terrible 


though they were, black death seized them..... 


Zeus, the son of Cronos, made a fourth 
generation, 


which was nobler and more righteous, a god-like 
race of hero-men who are called demi-gods, the 


race before our own, throughout the boundless 
earth. 


Part of these were destroyed in battle— 
at Thebes and Troy—while others live 
on in the islands of the blessed where 
Cronos rules. 

Far-seeing Zeus made yet another gen- 
eration of men, the fifth, who are now on 
earth. These in time will also be de- 
stroyed. Hesiod bemoans the fate of this 
generation and wishes that he had been 
born in any other time than in this evil 
iron age when “men never rest from la- 
bour and sorrow by day and from perish- 
ing by night; and the gods shall lay sore 
trouble upon them.’ Hesiod passes into 
prophecy. Before this age ends there 
will be discord within families and be- 
tween friends and dishonor toward aged 
parents. Might will be right, and one 
man will sack another’s city. There will 
be no respect for oaths, but evil and vio- 
lence will be respected. Aidos and Neme- 
sis (reverence and righteous indignation) 
will join the deathless gods, and bitter 
sorrows will be left for mortal men, and 
there will be no help against evil. 

Hesiod is keenly conscious of the over- 
whelming power of the strong and sees 
the princes in the following fable: 


A hawk with a nightingale in his talons spoke 
in answer to her pitiful cry, ‘Miserable thing, 
why do you cry out? One far stronger than you 
now holds you fast, and you must go wherever I 
take you, songstress as you are. And if I please 
I will make my meal of you, or let you go. He is 


a fool who tries to withstand the stronger, for he 
does not get the mastery and suffers pain be- 
sides his shame.”’ 


Probably the most practical part of 
Hesiod’s poem in its own day was the 
lengthy section embodying instructions 
for successful farming, the part known as 
the “Farmer’s Year” (WD, Il. 383-617). 
This, too, is addressed to Perses, who was 
in straitened circumstances, and Hesiod 
feared that he and his family might be- 
come a burden on the community. The 
neighbors might be sympathetic at first, 
since Perses was a good talker, but the 
sage counsel is: “‘I bid you find a way to 
pay your debts and avoid hunger.” He- 
siod appears to be through with Perses 
except as the recipient of advice. There 
seems to be no doubt that Hesiod knew 
how to extract a living from the soil, and 
at times his language is quite picturesque 
as he endeavors to inspire the shiftless 
Perses with ambition. 

The farmer begins his harvest “when 
the Pleiades are rising” (early in May) 
and his plowing when they are about to 
set (in November). The minimum equip- 
ment for a farmer is a house, a slave 
woman, and an ox. He must not procras- 
tinate, “for a sluggish worker does not 
fill his barn,” and ‘a man who puts off 
work is always at hand-grips with ruin.” 
In October, when the hot season is past 
and Zeus’s rains have come, it is time to 
cut wood for the farmer’s needed imple- 
ments, which include two plows, in case 
one breaks. It is best to have bulls nine 
years old; they are in their prime and 
will not fight in the furrow and break the 
plow. They should be driven by a “‘brisk 
fellow of forty” who will not hanker for 
companionship as would a younger man. 
The voice of the crane announces the 
plowing season, and rain or no rain it 
must be done, and it should be accom- 
panied by prayer to Zeus and Demeter. 


2 
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Zeus, however, cannot be relied upon in 
regard to rain, and spring plowing may 
turn out well, but one cannot be sure. Of 
course the good farmer has his wagon 
built and ready before the busy plowing 
season begins. 

It is disastrous to loaf in the haunts of 
the smith in the winter—the industrious 
man can find much to do at home, just as 
in midsummer one says to the slaves: 
“Tt will not always be summer, build 
barns.’’ A winter in Boeotia was some- 


thing to be dreaded and prepared for: 


Avoid the month Lenaeon {late January and 


early February], wretched days, all of them fit 
to skin an ox, and the frosts which are cruel 


when Boreas blows over the earth. He blows 
across horse-breeding Thrace upon the wide sea 
and stirs it up, while earth and the forest howl. 
On many a high-leafed oak and thick pine he 
falls and brings them to the bounteous earth in 
mountain glens: then all the immense wood 
roars and the beasts shudder and put their tails 
between their legs, even those whose hide is 
covered with fur; for with his bitter blast he 


blows even through them although they are 
shaggy-breasted. He goes even through an ox’s 


hide; it does not stop him..... But through 
the fleeces of sheep, because their wool is abun- 


dant, the keen wind Boreas pierces not at all; 
but it makes the old man curved as a wheel 


(WD, ll. 505-20]. 


Hesiod even advises about the best type 
of winter clothes, urges half-rations for 
the oxen, but extra for the man; ‘‘for the 
helpful nights are long.” 

The swallow, “the shrilly wailing 
daughter of Pandion,” is the harbinger 
of spring. The vines should be pruned 
before she comes. When the House- 
carrier (the snail) climbs up the plants to 
avoid the Pleiades, it is time to get the 
sickle and whet it, after which 


.... avoid shady seats and sleeping until dawn 
in the harvest season, when the sun scorches the 


body. 


When the artichoke flowers Jin June) and the 
chirping grasshopper sits in a tree and pours 


down his shrill song continually . . . . in the sea- 
son of wearisome heat, then goats are plumpest 
and wine sweetest, women are the most wanton 
and men are feeblest, because Sirius parches 
head and knees and the skin is dry through 
heat. 


At this season Hesiod is willing to relax 
his strenuous life and, sitting in the 
shade, enjoys his wine and curds, goat 
milk, firstling kids, and the flesh of young 
heifers. In July the threshing must be 
done, the harvest stored, the bondman 
replaced by a servant girl with no chil- 
dren. This seems a bit hard-fisted, but 
Hesiod will not skimp on the deg who 
guards the house from the Day-sleeper, 
the thief. When rosy-fingered Dawn sees 
Arcturus (September), it is time to cut 
the grapes. Hesiod’s recipe for wine is: 
“Show them [the grapes] to the sun ten 
days and ten nights: then cover them 
over for five, and on the sixth day draw 
off into vessels the gifts of joyful Diony- 
sus.”’ By this time it is the end of Octo- 
ber, and the plowing season is near. 

These well-known sections of Hesiod 
as well as those which embody moral 
maxims, miscellaneous rules, advice on 
seafaring, and lists of lucky and unlucky 
days have no parallels in Amos. But 
Hesiod and Amos have two themes in 
common: the passion for justice and the 
concepts of deity. To these themes we 
now turn. 

Il 


Deity and justice are so intermingled 
that they are really inseparable. The 
first great fact to be noted is that Hesiod 
assumes plurality of gods: Zeus, Deme- 
ter, Poseidon, and Dionysus, in addition 
to the other Olympians mentioned in the 
myth of Pandora. Of all these Zeus is in- 
comparably the most important. For 
Amos Yahweh, God of Israel, is sover- 
eign, not only over Israel but also over 
the neighboring nations: Damascus, 
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Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab. 


Amos is often cited as representing the 
beginnings of ethical monotheism, but 
that view has been questioned recently.s 
Yahweh has no “thrice ten thousand 
watchers” roaming through the earth, 
clothed in mist, taking account of men’s 
deeds (WD, ll. 250-54), no virgin daugh- 
ter, Justice, at his right hand to tell him 
“of men’s wicked heart, until the people 
pay for the mad folly of their princes 
who, evilly minded, pervert judgment 
and give sentence crookedly”’ (ll. 260 ff.). 
The ‘“deathless gods who dwell on 
Olympus” have no counterpart in Amos. 

There is marked similarity of divine 
function, however, in Hesiod and in 
Amos. Belonging to deity in the think- 
ing of both men are: (1) creation, (2) 
control of nature, (3) control of history, 
(4) insistence upon justice as the basis of 
social relations. 

Hesiod’s Five Ages of Man are the 
work of the ‘‘deathless gods” or of Zeus 
in one or another of his aspects. Amos 
has several passages which describe Yah- 
weh as the Creator of the universe.° 


He who made the Pleiades and Orion, 

Who turns dense darkness to dawn, 

And darkens day into night; 

Who summons the waters of the sea, 

And pours them out upon the face of the earth; 
The Lord is his name [5:8]. 


For the Lord God of Hosts 

Is he who touches the earth and it melts, 

And all who live therein mourn; 

And it rises like the Nile, 

And sinks like the Nile in Egypt. 

The one who builds his chambers in the heavens, 

And founds his vault upon the earth, 

Who summons the waters of the sea, 

And pours them out upon the surface of the 
earth; 

The Lord is his name [9: 5-6]. 


SW. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Chris- 
tianity (1940). 

6 The quotations from Amos are from The Bible: 
An American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and 
Edgar J. Goodspeed.’ 
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For behold, he who formed the mountains and 
created the wind; 

Who tells man what his thought is, 

He who makes dawn and darkness, 


And treads upon the heights of the earth; 
The Lord, the God of Hosts is his name [4:13]. 


Hesiod and Amos alike believe that 
nature is under the control of deity. 
Hesiod mentions Zeus, Demeter, and 
Poseidon in this connection. Almighty 
Zeus sends the autumn rains (WD, 1. 
415), and, since his will is not always con- 
sistent, it is hard for men to read it and 
know just how much rain he will send 
(1. 488). Zeus and Demeter are responsi- 
ble for sound, heavy grain (1. 465). The 
sea is safe during July and August 
unless Poseidon the Earth-shaker be set upon it 
or Zeus the king of the deathless gods wish to 


slay them [i.e., the sailors] for the issues of good 
and evil alike are with them [WD, Il. 666-70]. 


In Amos control of nature is centered 
in the Lord of Hosts, who withheld the 
rain while there were yet three months 
until harvest, resulting in famine graphi- 
cally described as “‘cleanness of teeth in 
all your cities, and lack of bread in all 
your places.”” God smote with blight and 
mildew, laid waste gardens and vine- 
yards, sent the locust to devour fig and 
olive trees. When the Lord “roars from 
Zion” and “from Jerusalem utters his 
voice, the pastures of the shepherds 
mourn and the top of Carmel withers.” 

As indicated in a previous section, 
Hesiod sees the “‘deathless gods,”’ par- 
ticularly Zeus, as in control of history. 
They have brought into being the Ages 
of Mankind, which one by one have 
passed from the scene of history except 
the fifth and present age of iron, but it 
too wili go the way of death. 

Amos sees Vahweh in control of his- 
tory, past, present, and even future. He 
overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah in the 
past (4:11), he led his people out of 
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Egypt (2:10; 3:1), he destroyed the 
Amorite before them (2:9). But his con- 
trol of history was not limited to Israel, 
for he also brought the Philistines from 
Caphtor (Crete) and the Syrians from 
Kir (9:7). He is in control of the imme- 
diate situation, which is one of threat- 
ened war and exile (1:4—2:3; 2:13-16; 
3:11, 14-15; 452-3; 6:6-8, 14; 7:9; 
8:7-8; 9:1-4). 

The point at which Hesiod and Amos 


are most completely at one is in their in- 


sistence that justice is central among di- 
vine commands, and both threaten dire 
punishment when justice is outraged. 
Listen to Hesiod on the economic fruits 
of justice: 

But they who give straight judgements to 
strangers and to the men of the land, and go not 
aside from what is just, their city flourishes and 
the people prosper in it; Peace the nurse of chil- 
dren is abroad in their land, and all-seeing Zeus 
never decrees cruel war against them. Neither 
famine nor disaster ever haunt men who do true 
justice... . and the earth bears them victuals 
in’ plenty. ..2 Their woolly sheep are laden 
with fleeces; their women bear children like 
their parents. They flourish continually with 
good things, and do not travel on ships, for the 
grain-giving earth bears them fruit [Il. 227-37]. 


Israel had sinned deeply, yet there was 
a shred of hope in Amos’ heart when he 
reminded them: 

Seek good and not evil that you may live, 
and that thus the Lord, the God of hosts, may 
be with you as you have said [4: 14]. 


Hate evil, and love good 

And establish justice at the gate; 

Perhaps, the Lord, the God of hosts 

Will be gracious to a remnant of Joseph [5:15; 


Both Hesiod and Amos lay more empha- 
sis upon the punishment to be meted out 
for lack of justice than upon the good 
which accompanies justice. Both lived 
in an age marked by hardship for the 
masses. Hesiod regrets that his life has 


fallen in the evil Iron Age, and Amos 


reads clearly the signs of his times as 


they express themselves in a decadent 
social order—in spite of a superficial 


prosperity—and an increasing menace of 
war from the east in a time when As- 
syria, like a mighty giant, was stirring 
uneasily and threatening chaos. 

Hesiod addresses the princes thus: 


You princes, mark well this punishment, you 
also; for the deathless gods are near among men 
and mark all those who oppress their fellows 
with crooked judgements, and reck not the 
anger of the gods....make straight your 
judgements, you who devour bribes; put 
crooked judgements altogether from your 
thoughts [ll. 250-65 passim). 


The eye of Zeus, seeing all and understanding 
all . . . . fails not to mark what sort of justice is 
this that the city keeps within it [ll. 268-71]. 


Hesiod disclaims desire for righteousness 
if the unrighteous shall have the greater 
right. But he is confident that Zeus will 
not bring that to pass. 


For the son of Cronos has ordained this law 
for men, that fishes and beasts and winged fowls 
should devour one another, for right is not in 
them; but to mankind he gave right which 
proves far the best. For whoever knows the 
right and is ready to speak of it, far-seeing Zeus 
gives him prosperity [ll. 275-80]. 


The fruits of injustice are plain and are 
heaven-sent. 


But for those who practice violence and cruel 
deeds far-seeing Zeus, the son of Cronos, ordains 
a punishment. Often even a whole city suffers 
for a bad man who sins and devises presumptu- 
ous deeds, and the son of Cronos lays great 
trouble upon the people, famine and plague 
together, so that the men perish away, and 
their women do not bear children, and their 
houses become few, through the contriving of 
Olympian Zeus. And again at another time, the 
son of Cronos either destroys their wide army, 
or their walls, or else makes an end of their 
ships on the sea [ll. 237-47]. 


Amos is even more graphic in his con- 
demnation of injustice as he speaks for 
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Yahweh, Lord of Hosts, than is Hesiod 
in depicting the anger of Zeus. The 
whole content of chapters 1-2 is one 
great doom song upon the neighboring 
nations and upon Israel. Punishment 
from God is about to descend upon the 
wicked cities—punishment in the form 
of destructive fire—and in every single 
instance this punishment is due to man’s 
outrageous inhumanity to man. 
Damascus will go captive to Kir be- 
cause “they have threshed Gilead with 
threshing instruments of iron,” Tyre and 
Philistia because “they carried into exile 
a whole people, to hand them over to 
Edom”; Edom, too, will be destroyed, 
because “‘he pursued his brother without 
pity, and kept his anger perpetually and 
cherished his wrath forever.”” Ammon 
will go into exile because “they ripped up 
the pregnant women of Gilead that they 
might enlarge their boundary”’; destruc- 
tion awaits Moab because “he burned 
the bones of the king of Edom to lime.” 
What has Israel done? Amos’ answer 
is explicit: 
Hear this, you who trample upon the needy, 
And would bring the poor of the land to an end, 
Saying, “When will the new moon pass 
That we may sell grain, 
And the Sabbath that we may offer wheat for 
sale,”’ 
Making the ephah small and the price great, 
And falsifying the scales; 
Buying the poor for silver 
And the needy in exchange for a pair of sandals, 
And selling the refuse of the grain (8: 4-6]. 


They who trample upon the heads of the poor 
And thrust aside the humble from the way... . 
Garments taken in pledge they spread out 
Beside every altar 

And the wine of those who have been fined 
They drink in the houses of their gods [2: 7-8]. 


You who turn justice to gall, 
And cast down righteousness to the earth [5:7]. 


Yahweh abhors the luxury of the 
thoughtless rich. 


They who lie upon ivory couches, 

And stretch themselves out upon divans; 

And eat lambs from the flock, 

And calves from the midst of the stall; 

They who sing to the accompaniment of the 
lyre 

And compose songs for themselves like David. 

They who drink chalices of wine, 

And anoint themselves with the finest oils; 

But they are not heartsick over the ruin of 
Joseph [6: 4-6]. 


Hear this word, you cows of Bashan, 

You who are on the mount of Samaria, 

Who oppress the weak, who crush the needy, 

Who say to their lords, “Bring that we may 
drink” [4:1]. 


Amos sees Assyria as an instrument of 
the wrath of God upon a people whose 
leaders, religious and secular, would not 
meet the most elementary demands of 
justice. 


For lo I am raising up against you, O house of 
Israel, a nation, 

And they shall crush you from the entrance of 
Hamath 

Unto the brook of the Arabah [5:14]. 


Amos supplies the details implied in this 
general statement as he thunders his 
ringing denunciations of injustice, brib- 
ery, corruption, and graft. 


Behold I am going to make a groaning under 
you, 

As a wagon groans that is loaded with sheaves. 

Flight shall perish from the swift, 

And the strong shall not exert his strength, 

And the warrior shall not save himself; 

And he who handles the bow shall not stand 
firm, 

Nor shall the swift of foot save himself, 

Nor shall he who rides upon horseback save 
himself, 

And the stoutest of heart among the warriors 

Shall flee away naked in that day [2: 13-16]. 


And I will smite both winter house and summer 
house 

And the ivory houses shall be ruined; 

And many houses shall come to an end [3:15]. 


“Tn all squares shall be lamentation, 
And in all streets, they shall say, ‘Woe, Woe!’ 
And they shall call the plowman to mourning 
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And to lamentation all who know how to wail. 

And in all vineyards there shall be lamentation, 

When I pass through the midst of you,” says the 
Lord [5: 16-17]. 


Behold I am setting a plumbline 

In the midst of my people Israel; 

I will never again pass them by. 

The high places of Isaac shall be laid waste; 

And the sanctuaries of Israel shall be ruined; 

And I will rise against the house of Jeroboam 
with the sword [7:8-o]. 


No wonder the land was unable to en- 
dure all his words, and entrenched privi- 
lege in the person of Amaziah, priest of 
Bethel, rose against him, only to be de- 
fied in ringing terms: 
“Your wife shall practice harlotry in the city, 
Your sons and your daughters shall fall by the 
sword, 
Your land shall be parceled out by measure, 
And you yourself shall die upon unclean soil, 
And Israel shall surely be carried into exile 
away from its soil” [7:17]. 


One of the most interesting contrasts 
between Hesiod and Amos in the field of 
their respective concepts of deity comes 
out in what each sees as the desire of 
deity. Hesiod is prudent and stresses the 
need of avoiding the anger of the death- 
less gods (1. 707). As already indicated, 
plowing time was to be initiated with 
prayer to Zeus and Demeter (1. 465). 

Never pour a libation of sparkling wine to 
Zeus after dawn with unwashen hands, nor to 
others of the deathless gods; else they do not 
hear your prayers but spit them back [ll. 724- 
26]. 

Whoever crosses a river with hands un- 
washed of wickedness the gods are angry with 
him and bring trouble upon him afterwards 
737-39]. 

When you come upon a burning sacrifice, do 


not make a mockery of mysteries, for Heaven is 
angry at this also [ll. 756-58]. 


In Hesiod’s advice to Perses on what 
evils to shun we find him admonishing 
him about his religious obligations: 


“«.. . As far as you are able, sacrifice to the 
deathless gods purely and cleanly, and burn 
rich meats also, and at other times propitiate 
them with libations and incense, both when you 
go to bed and when the holy light has come back 
that they may be gracious to you in heart and 
spirit, and so you may buy another’s holding 
and not another yours” [ll. 336-42]. 


There was little altruism in Hesiod’s 
view of life and religion. Contrast Amos’ 
picture of the value of sacrifices and of 
Yahweh’s attitude toward the contem- 
porary religion. 


Come to Bethel, and—transgress! 

To Gilgal and multiply transgressions! 

Bring your sacrifices every morning, 

And every three days your tithes! 

Burn a thank-offering of leavened bread, 

And proclaim voluntary offerings; publish 
them! 

For so you love to do, O Israelites [4: 4-5]. 


I hate, I spurn your feasts, 

And I take no pleasure in your festal gatherings. 
Even though you offer me burnt-offerings, 
And your cereal offerings, I will not accept 


them; 
And the thank-offerings of your fatted beasts I 


will not look upon. 


Take away from me the noise of your songs, 

And to the melody of your lyres I will not listen. 

But let justice roll down like waters 

And righteousness as a perennial stream. 

Was it sacrifice and offerings that you brought 
me 

In the wilderness for forty years, O house of 
Israel? [5:21 ff.]. 


Seek me that you may live; 

And seek not Bethel, 

Nor cross over to Beersheba. 

For Gilgal shall go into galling captivity, 
And Bethel shall become a delusion [5:5]. 


If we could add the essentially similar 
messages of the other eighth-century 
prophets to the words of Amos, we should 
see even more clearly that there came 
into Hebrew religion at this time some- 
thing that is not found in Greek religion. 
This is the personal consciousness of the 
prophet that he is the spokesman of God. 
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There is no such sense of divine compul- 
sion and commission in the Greek farmer 
as is found in the Palestinian shepherd. 


Ill 


One would be doing less than justice to 
Hesiod if one failed to recognize another of 
his emphases lacking in Amos, the value 
he placed upon work and wealth. Here 
he is more the spiritual contemporary of 
the sages in the Old Testament. Amos 
knew hard work, but he does not dwell 
upon it; he saw the power of wealth over 
the lives of those exploited by it and 
would have none of it. Amos faced a 
decadent social order with vast extremes 
of wealth and poverty, he saw the seeds 
of decay amid the prosperity of Jero- 
boam’s kingdom, and he saw also the in- 
creasing menace of Assyria and the hor- 
rors of war. There is no room in Amos’ 
outlook for Hesiod’s really major empha- 
sis. His is a message of crisis and judg- 
ment. 

Hesiod talks like a “rugged individ- 
ualist.”’ In order to make men work, the 
gods keep hidden from them the very 
means of life. He sees two kinds of strife 
on earth, wholly different in nature. 

One fosters evil war and battle being cruel: 
her no man loves; but perforce, through the will 
of the deathless gods, men pay harsh Strife her 
honor due [Il. 14-18]. 


The other is far kinder to men. 
She stirs up the shiftless to toil; for a man 


grows eager to work when he considers his 
neighbour, a rich man who hastens to plough 


and plant and put his house in good order; and 


neighbour vies with neighbour as he hurries af- 
ter wealth. This Strife is wholesome for men. 
And potter is angry with potter, and craftsman 
with craftsman, and beggar is jealous of beggar 
and minstrel of minstrel [ll. 20-26]. 


Keeping up with the ancient Joneses was 
stimulating; Hesiod did not envisage the 


modern type of collusion among sup- 
posed competitors, and the consumer 


problem had not arisen! 
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Hesiod advises Perses that violence is 
bad for a poor man: hardly advisable 
even for the prosperous. The better path 
is that of Justice, “for Justice beats Out- 
rage when she comes at length to the end 
of the race. But only when he has suf- 
fered does the fool learn this” (Il. 215- 
17). Hesiod then goes on at some length 
on justice in relation to the gods, which 
treatment we have already considered in 
the previous section. Then he makes his 
transition to the other subject so dear to 
his heart—work and wealth. 

Badness can be got easily and in shoals: the 
road to her is smooth, and she lives very near us. 


But between us and Goodness the gods have 
placed the sweat of our brows [Il. 286-87]. 


To Hesiod that man is best who takes 
the long-range view, who sees the end in- 
stead of the merely immediate; 


....and he again is good who for himself listens 
to a good adviser; but whoever neither thinks 
for himself nor keeps in mind what another tells 
him, he is an unprofitable man [Il. 295-08]. 


We remember that he is talking to 
Perses, who apparently would have liked 
the cynical quip of the 1920’s, ‘“‘only saps 
wor!:,”’ when he says: 

.... Work, high-born Perses, that Hunger 
may hate you and venerable Demeter richly 
crowned may love you and fill your barn with 
food, for Hunger is altogether a meet comrade 
for the sluggard. Both gods and men are angry 
with a man who lives idle, for in nature he is like 
the stingless drones, who waste the labour of the 
bees, eating without working; but let it be your 
care to order your work properly, that in the 
right season your barns may be full of victual. 
Through work men grow rich in flocks and sub- 
stance, and working they are much better loved 
by the immortals. Work is no disgrace; it is 
idleness which is a disgrace. But if you work the 
idle will soon envy you as you grow rich, for 
fame and renown attend on wealth. And what- 
ever be your lot, work is best for you, if you turn 
your misguided mind away from other men’s 
property to your work and attend to your liveli- 


hood as I bid you. An evil shame is the needy 


man’s companion .... shame is with poverty 


but confidence with wealth [I]. 292-315]. 
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Again we feel Perses in the background 
when Hesiod says: “Wealth should not 
be seized: god-given wealth is much bet- 
ter’; and the gods are not on the side of 
one who gains wealth dishonorably— 
“steal it through his tongue”’ is Hesiod’s 
picturesque phrase. This kind of wealth 
does not last. This sort of man is fit com- 
panion to the host who outrages a guest, 
to the adulterer, or the one who wrongs 
the orphan or abuses an aged father. His 
own last days will be “‘a heavy requital 
for his evil doing.” : 

There is little idealism in Hesiod; the 
utilitarian spirit predominates here. 
Treat your neighbors well; it is good in- 
surance to do so. 

A man gives to the free-handed, but no one 


gives to the close-fisted. Give is a good girl, but 
Take is bad and she brings death [ll. 355-58]. 


Hesiod is what we would call ‘‘hard- 


headed.” 


Let the wage promised a friend be fixed; even 


with your brother smile—and get a witness; for 
trust and mistrust alike ruin men. 


Amos could call the rich women of 
Samaria “cows of Bashan’’; Isaiah could 
satirize the vanity and pronounce doom 
upon the women of Jerusalem; but He- 
siod is more in the spirit of the wisdom 
writers when he remarks: 

Do not let a flaunting woman coax and cozen 


and deceive you: she is after your barn. The 
man who trusts womankind trusts deceivers. 


These sentences arouse one’s curiosity 


about Mrs. Hesiod, but one hopes that 


he followed the advice which appears a 
little later when he says: 


....and at about thirty bring home a wife,.... 
a maiden so that you can teach her careful ways, 
and especially marry one who lives near you; 
but look well about you and see that your mar- 
riage will not be a joke to your neighbours. For 
a man wins nothing better than a good wife, and 
again, nothing worse than a bad one, a greedy 
soul who roasts her man without fire, strong 
though he may be, and brings him to a raw 
(i.e. premature] old age [ll. 698-705). 
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One son is an ideal family, yet “‘Zeus can 
easily give great wealth toa greater num- 
ber. More hands make more work and 
more increase.” This section closes with 
the sage advice: “If your heart within 
you desires wealth, do these things and 
work with work upon work.” 

Hesiod’s poem displays a curious in- 
termingling of the rational and the irra- 
tional. Even if the latter two sections, 
which embody miscellaneous rules and 
much lore on lucky and unlucky days, 
are not by Hesiod, they are early and 
represent the peasant outlook with which 
he is familiar and which in the nature of 
things he would share. ‘‘Never dare to 
taunt a man with deadly poverty which 
eats out the heart; it is sent by the death- 
less gods” is a kindly statement akin to 
proverbial wisdom in the Old Testament, 
and the advice on Talk is excellent. 


The best treasure a man can have is a sparing 
tongue, and the greatest pleasure one that 


moves orderly; for if you speak evil, you your- 
self will soon be worse spoken of [ll. 716— 
20];....for talk is mischievous, light and 
easily raised, but hard to bear and difficult to be 
rid of. Talk never wholly dies away when many 
people voice her; even Talk is in some ways 


divine 760-64]. 


In many of Hesiod’s maxims there 
shine forth admonitions that savor of the 
superstition of the peasant. Hesiod is not 
overwhelmed by fear of the gods, but he 
has a wholesome respect for them and 
believes in taking no chances on offend- 
ing them. Survivals of primitive religion 
show through, such as the idea that a 
man is weakened through contact with 
woman, therefore a man must not wash 
himself with water previously used by a 
woman; her weakness would be trans- 
mitted to him. And the reason for ritual 
cleansing before crossing a stream is to 
appease the spirits in the stream, a very 
primitive and pre-Olympian idea. 


This superstition is seen most clearly in 
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the concluding section of the poem, which 
is devoted to the significance of days. 


That man is happy and lucky in them who 


knows all these things and does his work with- 
out offending the deathless gods, who discerns 
the omens of birds and avoids transgression. 


It may be remarked that the man who 
knows all these things has his time pretty 
well occupied with applying his know]- 
edge to the routine of daily life. The 
first, fourth, and seventh days are holy 
days; the eighth and ninth are good; the 
eleventh and twelfth are excellent; on the 
latter the spider spins its web in daylight, 
the Wise One (the ant) gathers her pile, 
and a woman should set up her loom and 
get to work on this day. A girl should 
neither be born nor marry on the sixth of 
the midmonth, but this day is favorable 
for the birth of a boy, although “he will 
be fond of sharp speech, lies, cunning 
words, and stea)thy converse.’’ A wise 
man should be born on the twentieth, in 
full day. The fourth day of the mid- 
month is the best day for a girl to be 
born, and “‘on that day tame sheep and 
shambling, horned oxen, and the sharp- 
fanged dog and hardy mules to the touch 
of the hand.’’ Perhaps one should not 
imply close connections among the kinds 
of actions fitting to this day! There are 
best days too for threshing, for cutting 
wood for houses and for ships, for open- 
ing the winejar, for putting yokes on 
oxen ; some days are best toward evening, 
others less good at that time. This type 
of thing exists in all countries among the 
peasants; it was probably in Israel, too, 
but it got no encouragement from the 
great prophets whose minds were occu- 
pied with the greater problems of do- 
mestic and international affairs and their 


essential basis in religion. 


IV 


In conclusion it may be affirmed that 
there is more to contrast in these two an- 


cient worthies than to compare. Hesiod 
has by far the larger range of interest, 


judged only by what he includes that has 
no parallel in Amos. Hesiod’s poem 
could have as its subtitle, Miscellanies. 
He utilizes mythology, proverbial phi- 
losophy, and superstitious beliefs about 
the significance of lucky and unlucky 
days. He works out an interesting the- 
ory of the creation of the generations of 
men, usually indicated as his ‘‘philoso- 
phy of history” —a rather ambitious title 
surely. His detailed description of the 
Farmer’s Vear and his philosophy of 
work are probably the most often cited 
emphases of his poem. Amos has no such 
variety of theme, but whether his con- 
temporary outlook was as limited as He- 
siod’s is quite another problem. 

In Hesiod one feels the practical mor- 
alist writing out of a general rather than 
a specific situation. He is didactic and, 
at times, prosy. There is no sense of im- 
mediate crisis either in politics or in 
economics. Hesiod lives in hard times, 
the poor are at the mercy of the rich, but 
there is no such vividness of detail as we 
have in Amos, where we literally see the 
selfish, thoughtless materialism of the 
privileged group in Israel and the grind- 
ing poverty of her masses, as well as the 
inevitable result of such social decadence. 
Hesiod comes to his task out of a per- 
sonal quarrel with a greedy brother; 
Amos to his out of a keen consciousness 
of his nation’s danger and the impending 
certainty of her doom. 

In the one area—that of the idea that 
justice is basic in any decent socia) order 
—there is more to compare. Both see the 
instability of ill-gotten gain; both as- 
sume that God is on the side of justice 
and righteousness, Hesiod has to deal 
with the Olympians, who are more mer- 
curial in temperament than the right- 
eous, incorruptible Yahweh of Amos, but 


he unhesitatingly believes that Zeus or 
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the “deathless gods” will punish injus- 
tice. Hesiod puts into a few lines the pic- 


ture of the punishment which the gods 
will mete out to the unjust (ll. 237-47), 
but Amos returns repeatedly to the same 
theme. Remove all of Amos’ descriptions 
of the penalties God will visit upon the 
nations and upon Israel, and you have 
removed much of Amos. 

While in Hesiod there are many apt 
and quotable phrases, and his descrip- 
tion of a Boeotian winter is magnificent, 
in his work as a whole there is no such 
sustained excellence of imagery and dic- 
tion as one finds in the first complete 
book of the Old Testament, the prophe- 
cies of Amos. Hebrew scholars assure us 
that there is no better literary style in 
the Old Testament than that of the rus- 
tic shepherd of Tekoa. Perhaps one 
should note that epic poetry is less im- 
passioned than lyric, which puts He- 
siod’s work at a disadvantage on account 
of his very medium of expression. 

The major contrast, it appears to the 
writer, is that of motivation. The sense 
of prophetic commission is absent in He- 
siod; it is overwhelmingly present in the 
first of the great writing prophets, Amos, 
who wrote under what he believed was 
divine compulsion. Speaking of the Lord 
of Hosts he says: 


Surely he will do nothing, 


the Lord God, 
Except he reveal his purpose 
to his servants the prophets. 
When the lion roars, 
who does not fear? 


When the Lord God speaks, 
who will not prophesy? [3: 7). 


It was a revolutionary experience when 


the simple shepherd was taken from fol- 
lowing the flocks and bidden: “Go, 
prophesy to my people Israel.” It pro- 
vided an emotional stimulus that may 
well be at the basis of his effective speech. 


One cannot imagine the hard-headed, 


practical, utilitarian-minded Hesiod 


writing his Works and Days out of such . 


motivation. The prophetic oracle came 


to its highest perfection in the eighth and 


seventh centuries B.c. in ancient Israel. 


We are living in days when flight to an 


“Ivory tower” is a temptation. Can the 
study of Hesiod and Amos be construed 
as such a flight from our chaotic and 
dynamic present? Hardly, when one is 
familiar with the literature of the eighth 
century B.c. There is more than merely 
an antiquarian interest in the study of 
the Palestinian shepherd and the Greek 
farmer. Is there no significance in the 
fact that more than twenty-seven hun- 
dred years ago two thinkers put into 
writing the insight that justice is basic to 
a decent social order? This is an insight 
that is still largely unrealized. One-third 
of the people in the richest nation in the 
world are “‘ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill- 
housed.” The nations of the twentieth- 
century world bid fair to exhaust if not 
destroy themselves through devastating 
war. Amos’ pictures of the conditions to 
come seem rather mild in comparison 
with some of the more terrible aspects of 
modern upheaval. The Old Testament 
prophets, in particular, seem to be our 
contemporaries. Their exiles are our 
refugees. Their famine and pestilence 
may all too soon be ours. Hesiod and 
Amos were both social and economic con- 
servatives, not the wild-eyed radicals of 
their day, but their goal is still a fleeting 
one, which we can ill afford to neglect. 
We still need to ponder these ideals: 

For the son of Cronos has ordained this law 
for men, that fishes and beasts and winged fowls 


should devour one another, for right is not in 
them; but to mankind he gave right which proves 


Sar the best. 


Wherefore, let justice rolt down like waters, 
And righteousness like a perennial stream. 
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SUCCESS: THE PURITAN HIGHROAD TO HELL 
BABETTE ANN BOLEMAN 


LL Calvinistic preaching is popu- 
larly conceived of as smelling 
rather badly of brimstone. But, 

as Dr. Perry Miller* has recently remind- 
ed students of American literature, it is a 
mistake to think that the early New 
England preacher devoted most of his 
energy to frightening his congregation 
into heaven by vivid descriptions of dam- 
nation. The few sparks of ministerial 
hell-fire that lit up a seventeenth-century 
Puritan congregation showed the faces of 
the elect as gloomy rather than terror- 
stricken. Not that the concept of hell 
was not real and dreadful. Only such a 
rare and lofty thinker as the Rev. Charles 
Chauncy, scholar and president of Har- 
vard College, saw that hell, in its essence, 
was not so much a place of torture as the 
withdrawal of God’s love.? 

For most of the ministers, however, 
hell was a definite, loathsome place—a bot- 
tomless pit, a stinking lake, an unquench- 
able fire, where millions of damned crea- 
tures shrieked in their agony. Occasion- 
ally these preachers devoted a few para- 
graphs of their sermons to reminding 
their listeners of this unpleasant fate of 
the unelect. In some modern collections 
and histories of American literature these 
passages, as excerpts chosen to show the 
stern spirit of Calvinism, stand out gro- 
tesquely, especially when compared with 
the more urbane sentiments of nine- 


t Perry Miller and Thomas H. Johnson, The Puri- 
tans (New York, 1938), pp. 288-89. This point is 
brought out by implication in Dr. Miller's The New 
England Mind (New York, 1939). 


2 Charles Chauncy, The Plain Doctrine (London, 
1659), P- 56. 


teenth-century writers. But considered 
in relation to the great mass of sermon 
literature produced in New England be- 
tween 1620 and 1670 these horrific de- 
scriptions are infrequent, hardly signifi- 
cant. 


I 


Yet no one will ever claim that the 
tenets of Calvinism are, as a whole, 
cheerful. According to this way of think- 
ing, man is more than inherently vile: he 
is completely helpless to remedy his con- 
dition. At best, he may prepare his heart 
by making it humble and contrite, totally 
dependent upon God; but the beginning 
of any saving grace must come from this 
arbitrary God, who out of love may save 
the sinner but who in entire justice may 
allow him to be damned. 

Not that any man should ever allow 
himself to despair; he may always hope 
to be of the elect. And those who were 
convinced of their election, among whom 
were the ministers by whose printed ser- 
mons we know most about the thought 
of the period, could live confidently and 
die joyously. If they were certain that 
they were not deceiving themselves 
about their religious experiences which 
led them to believe, they felt the first 
signs of grace; if they were not “self- 
hypocrites,”’ to use the favorite Puritan 
phrase, they were safe. 

It is true that toward the end of the 
century some of the ministers were given 
to a good deal of self-torture on this 
point; the earlier preachers, who were 
more concerned to have their parishion- 
ers see the danger, seem to have been 
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fairly sure of their own salvation. The 
truly chosen of God would try not to sin, 
not to break covenant with Jesus Christ; 
but, being human, they would be weak 
and err—and God would forgive them. 
There might be some doubt in the minds 
of extremists about the fate of their chil- 
dren dying in infancy. In contrast to 
such pessimists as Michael Wiggles- 
worth, who firmly sent a)) but the espe- 
cially elect infants to “‘the easiest room 
in Hell,’”’? most of the early ministers, 
while admitting that here was a ques- 
tionable point of doctrine, put their trust 
in the infinite love of God and were hope- 
ful for the future of all babies born in the 
covenant of believing and well-behaved 
parents.‘ 

Not only were the elect thus safely 
predestined to eternal bliss, but their vis- 
ible church was outwardly successful. 
For years, until 1665, no other sect was 
able to found a permanent church within 
the boundaries of the Bay, Plymouth, 
Connecticut, and New Haven colonies. 
All disturbers of the peace, all adverse 
critics, were silenced, apparently con- 
vinced of their errors and openly peni- 
tent; or they were driven back to Eng- 
land; or they were banished outside the 
limits of these colonies, frequently to 
New Hampshire or Rhode Island. Even 
the Quakers, for all their patience under 
persecution, could not establish them- 
selves for some years after their coming 
in 1656. Therefore, week after week the 
entire community, with the exception of 
the small number of the extremely 
wicked and profane (who were willing 
openly to break the law), gathered in the 
town church to hear at least two sermons 


on the Lord’s Day. No respectable fam- 


3 The Day of Doom (1662). 


4John Cotton, New Covenant (London, 1654), 
pp. 229-30; Thomas Hooker, The Covenant of Grace 
Opened (London, 1649), pp. 15-24. 


ily thought of staying away, although 
from time to time the Rev. Thomas 
Shepard, of Cambridge, complained that 
large families were late getting to church, 
that young people came with merely 
marriage in mind, and that the old-fash- 
ioned habit of taking notes was dying 
out. 

Nevertheless, unless a man was willing 
to be branded as abnormally sinful, to be 
an outcast from society, he went to 
church regularly on Sundays and saw 
that all the family and servants were 
there. The normal, lawful, and regular 
thing to do was to attend both the morn- 
ing and the afternoon services; many also 
heard Thursday lectures, delivered either 
by their own teacher or minister or by 
some neighboring pastor whose church 
was within walking distance. Thus prac- 
tically everyone listened to the preach- 
ing and conformed generally to the rules 
and customs of the church. Then, too, 
every man attending, from the most spir- 
itual soul to the most mundane human 
being, hoped fervently to become a mem- 
ber of the church, to share in all the sac- 
raments. Some sign that God had se- 
lected him to be saved would mean that 
he was one of the elect: after death he 
was destined to bask in the Eternal Pres- 
ence for all eternity; in the meantime, 
earthly honors would come. For, if a 
man could testify that he had had a defi- 
nite religious experience which led him 
to believe that he was one of God’s 
chosen sons, then he could have a vote in 
church affairs and take an active part in 
the management of the town. 


II 
Oddly enough, this very success of the 


church was the source of the saints’ 
gloomy apprehensiveness. This was true, 
first, because the ascendancy of the 


church tended to produce hypocrisy. 
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The most dangerous of all sins was al- 
ways recognized to be that form of “‘self- 
hypocrisy” or self-deceit which permitted 
a man to be dishonest with himself about 
the state of his soul—in other words, to 
persuade himself that he had received 
the first signs of saving grace. But the 
saints also had enough common sense to 
realize that the outward pressure of their 
system might very well lead to another 
and more palpable type of hypocrisy. A 
man need not conceal his individual sins; 
for these he would be forgiven if he were 
indeed of the elect and if he made retri- 
bution for his evil-doing. But a man 
might in the larger sense play the hypo- 
crite by claiming fellowship with the 
saints. Incidentally, nothing annoyed 
the ministers more than the charge made 
in their own day, and repeatedly ever 
since, that the Puritans thought them- 


selves free from sin. On the contrary, 
the whole Calvinist doctrine taught 


them that man was innately evil and 
that no complete sanctification could 
take place this side of heaven. What, 
then, was more natural than that the 
churches were harboring many “cursed 
Hypocrites” who had the form of godli- 
ness only? Even while the ministers had 
little hope that much could be done to 
make these erring souls see the truth, a 
good deal of harsh language was devoted 
to analyzing the various types of dis- 
semblers in any congregation. It was use- 
less to reveal to “wrangling hypocrites” 
their duty, for, as the Rev. Thomas 
Hooker, of Hartford, sadly pointed out, 
“they will search farre and neere to make 
it no duty, they will rake the Divels skull, 
and invent some new shift to prove that 
it is not needful to be done.’’s 

Almost as annoying were the “whining 


5’Thomas Hooker, “Spiritual Love and Joy,” 
in The Soules Implantation (London, 1637), pp. 


219-20. 


hypocrites,” who daily abused the gospel 
and daily bemoaned their sin—‘‘ever 
complaining, but never amending.” Of 
the opposite sort were the ‘“‘presumptu- 
ous hypocrites,” content to rest upon 
their faith and “make a drudge of 
Christ” instead of striving to be worthy 
of their Maker. But even worse were the 
“‘vaine-glorious hypocrites.” They were 
willing to pray, to fast, to listen to ser- 
mons, to behave correctly in great mat- 
ters and small—but always for their own 
sake, not for Christ’s. 


The prospering of the church might, 
then, lead many to ride along with the 
tide, to assume a virtue they had not; 
but the success of the church was also 
felt to have a detrimental effect on many 
whose good intentions were not to be 
questioned. Insincerity was not the only 
evil attendant upon success; New Eng- 
land’s sins, upon examination, proved to 
be many and yet basically one. Para- 
doxically, even as many of the ministers 
were fearing that the glory of the saints 
would lead to hypocrisy in lesser and 
less fortunate souls, these same preach- 
ers were complaining that this glory was 
being rapidly diminished. In want and 
misery men turn to God as their only 
hope; in prosperity and plenty these 
same men, overconfident, begin to feel 
that these auspicious conditions are the 
result of their own efforts and ability. 
As Augustine had argued, Adam had 
fallen through pride, which had turned 
him from a humble man to an overconfi- 
dent one who put his faith in himself 
rather than in his Creator. Still looking 
through Augustine’s eyes, the ministers 
discovered that all man’s forms of base- 
ness had their source in this pride or self- 
love, which was really a turning-away 
from God. Then, too, when adverse cir- 
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cumstances are alleviated, men cease to 
think that spiritual values are all-impor- 
tant and that earthly matters are but 
transient, paltry delights and pains. 
With renewed interest in physical life 
comes indulgence of the body’s desire for 
pleasure. This stage of self-pampering, 
any Puritan would say, is but a short step 
from actual sin. 

Most of the earlier ministers believed 
that the key to the good life is faith, not 
a rigid standard of behavior. Intellectu- 
alists rather than moralists, they had ei- 
ther little heart for or little need of de- 
scribing in any detail the wayward paths 
men might follow. Thus there are fairly 
frequent complaints that the various 
congregations seemed heavy and earth- 
bound in spirit; only occasionally are 
adultery and drunkenness attacked spe- 
cifically. The emphasis, moreover, was 
not on the sin or the sinner but on the 
offense to God. So Shepard always 
stressed the old idea that it is far worse to 
err in spirit or deed on the Lord’s Sab- 
bath than on any weekday.® And Hooker 
gravely told his congregation that the 
smaller the amount involved or the satis- 
faction gained, the greater the sin. Far 
worse to cheat a housewife or a child out 
of a few pence in change than to engage 
in a large, nefarious scheme. Was it not 
more degrading to man and more insult- 
ing to God to break the sacred covenant 
between God and man for a small temp- 
tation?? Following the same line of rea- 
soning, Hooker argued also that luke- 
warmness in religion was more base than 
profaneness. 

Such was the spirit of the first few 
years, but very soon the cry went up, 


© Thomas Shepard, Theses Sabbatical on ithe Doc- 
trine of the Sabbath (London, 1649), Part IV, pp. 
31-50. 

7 Thomas Hooker, The Application of Redemp- 
tion, Books IX—X (London, 1656), pp. 168-74. 


rising into a crescendo in the 1650's, 
1660’s, and 1670’s, that many were fall- 
ing away, some even falling scandalous- 
ly. Each pastor seemed to fear sincerely 
that his flock might fall into some par- 
ticular pitfalls that he believed to be 
most common. Always the older genera- 
tion, either that of the minister or of his 
father, was being put to shame by the 
vile conduct of their sons. Formerly, 
good men had grown in this land “by 
clusters.” But the rising generation, as 
the Rev. Richard Mather of Dorchester 
painfully and pathetically noted in 1657, 
must do its best to avoid the common 
sins of adultery, fornication, lascivious- 
ness, drunkenness, profaneness, swear- 
ing, and scoffing at godliness.’ “God 
sifted a whole Nation that he might send 
choice grain into this Wilderness,’’ said 
William Stoughton in an effective and 
much quoted metaphor.’ But he went on 
to say that a rapid and sad metamorpho- 
sis had taken place on New England’s 
shores. The rising generation was guilty, 
among other things, of worldliness, 
whoredoms, fornications, revelings, 
drunkenness, rudeness, degeneracy from 
good Christian manners, formality, and 
profaneness. In general, men were ‘‘Ser- 
mon-proof and Ordinance-proof,”’ al- 
ways “itching after new things and 
ways,” and gradually drawing loose from 
the Yoke of God.'° 

Gradually the emphasis was put more 
upon the dire results of God’s displeasure 
with his people if men were not good. A 
“be good in order to avoid punishment” 
theme ran more and more prominently 
through all pleas for righteousness; and 
the fear grew that the penalty of wrong- 

8 Richard Mather, A Farewel Exhortation (Cam- 
bridge, 1657), p. 14. 

9 William Stoughton, New England's True Inter- 
ests (Cambridge, 1670), p. 19. 

Tbid., pp. 19-20. 
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doing would have to be paid on earth by 
all, not merely in hell by individuals. Re- 
peatedly the congregations were warned 
that God would leave them because of 
their departure from the rigid virtue of 
the first settlers; the frequent deaths 
among these firstcomers—who naturally 
were passing away in the middle years of 
the century—were taken as signs that, 
as men pack their plate before mov- 
ing to a new place, God was taking His 
“Props and Pillars’”™ before leaving New 
England’s shores. 


IV 


The gravest menace to the spiritual 
well-being of the saints came, moreover, 
from the success of the church in yet an- 
other way. Religious concord had been 
one of the dearest aspirations of the emi- 
grants from factious England to the 
hoped-for Eden of New England, and all 
were sadly disappointed to see their 
golden dream vanish almost upon their 
landing. Persecution had brought these 
colonists together, for common misfor- 
tune ties close bonds between individu- 
als. Remove the danger, and many go 
their own way again, gradually wander- 
ing away from their former companions. 
If you threaten a man’s right to do some- 
thing, to believe in some doctrine, to 
practice some way of life, that man will 
often devote all his energies to the pur- 
suit of the forbidden, which then seems 
overwhelmingly desirable. He will do at 
any cost what he wants to do and what 
he believes right; moreover, he will do 
his best to convert his neighbors to his 
point of view. Once the pressure of per- 
secution is taken away, he may relax his 
efforts; given freely what he wants, after 
a while he may not bother to avail him- 
self of his opportunity. The Puritans 


1 Eleazer Mather, A Serious Exhortation (Cam- 
bridge, 1671), p. 8. 


had good reason to fear that the forced 
unity of their first years in the wilderness 
would rapidly crumble to pieces. Unless 
a concerted effort was made, not only 
would one church differ from another, 
but single churches would fall apart. 
Even more appalling was the thought 
that soon men would not care, that grad- 
ually the satanic acceptance of tolerance 
would be widespread. 

Although the first ministers—Cotton, 
Hooker, Shepard—spoke in hearty terms 
against the whole idea of toleration,” 
they saw the somewhat embarrassing po- 
sition such a stand put them in. It 
seemed as if the persecuted had but 
waited their opportunity to become the 
persecutors. Naturally the Puritans also 
saw and were quick to point out the op- 
posite side of the picture. First of all, 
they thought that they had found (or 
rather rediscovered) the essential truth, 
which had been established in America. 
Why then allow anyone to wander from 
that established rule? True, the Protes- 
tant reformers had themselves broken off 
from an established church which be- 
lieved itself to be the only true church. 
But this parallelism was only specious 
(according to the Puritans), since their 
church was founded directly on God’s re- 
vealed Word and the practices of the Ro- 
man Church could not be authenticated 
by the Bible. One difficulty still re- 
mained: even the most sincere men, ar- 
dently believing that the individual’s life 
and the church’s organization should be 
based solely on biblical teaching, might 
very well differ on the interpretation of 
certain passages. It was fully recognized 
that any man, even a minister, might be 
mistaken in the sense of God’s Word, for 
the human mind is weak and the under- 

12 Tf Roger Williams’ sermons had been printed, 


they might offer an interesting and contrasting 
viewpoint on this subject. 
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standing frail. Only heretics, papists, 
Familists, Anabaptists, and the like held 
to their beliefs against all counsel. The 
essential point to be remembered con- 
stantly was that a man should take cog- 
nizance only of those contrary views that 
had their origin in the Bible. 

From the general tenor of the early 
sermons it is plain that the ministers 
hoped that these impediments to com- 
plete conformity and accord would be 
transitory. Everyone thought that each 
difficulty, if approached with humility 
and faith, could be resolved and finally 
done away with. It took some years for 
the preachers to acknowledge that men’s 
judgments might continue to differ even 
after the most painstaking attempts had 
been made to agree upon the true mean- 
ing of knotty Scripture passages. A 
“boundless Toleration’”’ remained intol- 
erable; men could not be permitted to 
err in the fundamental points, to deny 
Christ or the Word of God or the doctrine 
of eternal election. ‘“‘God never appoint- 
ed a Sanctuary for Satan, nor a City of 
Refuge for presumptuous offenders.’’S 
But soon “a well-bounded Toleration” 
was found to be necessary in all Chris- 
tian communities; that is, if a man agreed 
with the general thought in larger things 
and did not attempt to infringe upon the 
just liberties of others, he might be al- 
lowed to differ in lesser things. Although 
man ought, nevertheless, to contend for 
these lesser truths, truth never gained 
ground by violent opposition to smaller 
errors."4 This seems to be a fairly liberal 
policy, but it is noticeable that no at- 
tempt was made to define just what were 
the permissible variations from the pat- 
tern set by the majority; and there was a 


3 William Hubbard, The Happiness of a People 
(Boston, 1676), p. 39. 

14 Tbid., pp. 31, 40-41; see also Thomas Walley, 
Balm in Gilead (Cambridge, 1669), p. 15. 


decided feeling that the Colonies, from 
their very weakness, could not, in self- 
defense, permit the freedom which 
stronger states could safely sanction. 

While the church, ably aided as it was 
by civil authorities, succeeded in staying 
well in control of the situation, it was not 
untroubled by an increasing number of 
men and women who wished to wander 
unpardonably far from the strict tenets 
of Calvinism. Although the errors of 
these unfortunate dissenters took various 
forms, two general types of wrong think- 
ing were constantly preached against. If 
the sinner put too much stress on faith, 
too little on reasoned obedience to the 
law, he was guilty of antinomianism. 
Anne Hutchinson, John Wheelwright, 
Samuel Gorton, and the Quakers were all 
accused of being under the influence of 
anti :omian thought. On the other hand, 
if the sinner put his stress on works 
rather than on faith—a way of thinking 
which would lead him to believe in con- 
ditional election, not absolute predesti- 
nation—then he had fallen into Armini- 
anism. This heresy did not break out 
sporadically and spectacularly, as did 
antinomianism. Nevertheless, Arminian- 
ism was felt to be the greatest danger of 
all, as it was a step toward Romanism. 
And most of the ministers, especially the 
first English-bred ones, would interrupt 
their own diatribes against antinomian- 
ism for bitter denunciations of ‘‘papist” 
thought and methods. John Cotton even 
felt that his duty lay in devoting several 
courses of sermons’ entirely to a very 
thorough arraignment of the forces of the 
Antichrist at Rome. 


V 
From all these fears—of hypocrisy, of 
carnal sinning, of toleration, of Catholi- 


1s An Exposition upon the Thirteenth Chapter of 
the Revelation (London, 1655) and The Pouring Out 
of the Seven Vials (London, 1642). 
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cism—which motivated so much of the 
preaching, we can judge that a good part 
of the frequently discussed Puritan 
gloominess of spirit was not caused by 
constant or immediate dread of hell-fire. 
The Puritan was going to fight the good 
fight vigorously until the end; the elect 
were safe, and their grief was not for 
themselves. But an amazingly short 
time after their settling of their hoped-for 
utopia in the New World, the ministers 
were well agreed that the original spirit 
of New England was rapidly deteriorat- 
ing and that this general decadence was 
clearly manifested in her carnal and spir- 
itual sins, the most detested of which was 
the growing spirit of tolerance. What, of 
course, they could not see was that one 
preconceived and fixed idea was warping 
their judgment; in fact, all these fears 
were merely forms of this one idea. If 
ever men faced backward, these minis- 
ters did: the best had been; nothing in 
the present or future of the world could 
equal the past. This was the accepted be- 
lief of most conservative people of the 
time, and the idea was simply more em- 
phasized in men who devoted themselves 
to reading the Bible. Man in the begin- 
ning had been made good, and then he 
had sinned or broken covenant with God. 
The weaknesses of subsequent genera- 
tions were certainly dwelt upon in the 
Bible, especially in the Old Testament. 
It was not, then, such a far step to the 
general notion that earlier generations of 
men were better than later. 

Classical antiquity could not be wor- 
shiped by the Puritans, for plainly the 
great writers of old were not Christians; 
the Church Fathers had to be approached 
cautiously, for surely in their teachings 
they had more than once gone beyond 
the Bible. With concentrated fervor the 
Puritans looked for satisfactory heroes. 


Sixteenth-century Protestants, known by 
their voluminous publications and also 
by personal reputation to the first gen- 
eration of New Englanders, were natu- 
rally thought to be better Christians 
than the seventeenth century was pro- 
ducing. According to the same trend of 
mind, the first mature colonists who 
came to New England were better men 
than their sons. Both points could be 
easily proved by preachers who, always 
recalling the dictums of the Bible, eyed 
with filial deference the virtues of their 
fathers and with parental sternness the 
sins of their sons. 

Unfortunately, there was something 
peculiarly depressing in this rapid and 
visible decline of human nature. It 
would have been easier to admit the su- 
periority of the great thinkers of classical 
antiquity; then the old decay-of-nature 
theory—that formerly man had greater 
intelligence and more knowledge—could 
have been used as a balm to injured van- 
ity. No one is responsible for having 
been born in a worn-down world.” Eas- 
ier still would it have been to emphasize 
the virtue of the great medieval Christian 
leaders, who were nearer in time to the 
direct inspiration of Jesus Christ. But 
the Puritan, unsolaced by any comfort- 
ing theory which shifted the blame to a 
weaker intellect or soul, had to face the 
bitter and discouraging conclusion that 
never, even in his maturity, strive as he 
might, could he equal his own father in 
wisdom or spirituality. Even if the men 
of each rising generation were not hypo- 
crites, deceiving themselves or their 
neighbors, they were apparently more 
and more prone to carnal sin; finally, 
weary at last of men who broke their cov- 

'6For an interesting discussion of the preva- 
lence among non-Puritans of the decay-of-nature 


theory see Richard Foster Jones’s Ancients and 
Moderns (St. Louis, 1936), pp. 23 ff. 
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enant with him, God would desert his 
chosen people for other shores. 
According to this same belief in the 
perfection of the original and its later de- 
terioration, the Christian church, in- 
spired by Christ and his Apostles, had at 
first been better in spirit and doctrine 
than all subsequent churches. The first 
churches in New England had been pat- 
terned as closely as possible after the sug- 
gestions in the New Testament and had 
been fashioned by better men than their 
successors could hope to be. Therefore, 
toleration, which carried with it the con- 
stant threat of change, was the permis- 
sion and encouragement of sin; for any 
wandering away from the original dogma 
was sinful, so sinful that the influence of 
Catholicism must be suspected. The Ro- 
man Catholics had succeeded once in cor- 
rupting Christ’s church and in robbing 
it of its truehearted simplicity. Natural- 
ly, the machinations of these allies of the 


devil were always to be hated and guard- 
ed against. 

It was fear, then, not of ultimate dam- 
nation but of the day-by-day spiritual 
degradation of man which lent fire to the 
preaching of the period. Never once, in 
any printed sermon, is there any hope 
expressed that changes may be for the 
better or that life may be improving; the 
early ministers of New England, raising 
their eyes from the Bible only to see the 
sins of their people, were never touched 
by the awakening idea of progress that 
was stirring minds in England and Amer- 
ica throughout the century. Even the 
realization of their dearest dream, the 
success of the church, so well earned by 
the countless sacrifices of emigration to 
a new land, seemed calamitous as the 
natural relaxation after accomplishment 
showed itself in a spirit of looser morality 
and of growing tolerance toward other 
men’s beliefs. 
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On Being a Real Person. By HARRY EMERSON 


Fospicxk. New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. 


xiv-+205 pages. $2.50. 


Away back in 1927 Dr. Fosdick, then pastor 
of the Park Avenue Baptist Church, New York 
City, gave an address before the Greater New 
York Federation of Churches which immedi- 
ately brought expressions of angry resentment 
or warm approval from Protestant ministers in 


all parts of the country. Said Dr. Fosdick: 


We modern Protestants fail in some things. Our 
Roman Catholic brethren in keeping the confession- 


al have pretty nearly wiped us off the stage in one 
feature of human service..... 


For six years I have conducted—Baptist though 
I am—what I call a confessional. .... I have an 
office where people who know they are spiritually 


sick and mentally disturbed can come with their 
problems. Why shouldn’t I minister to them? Never 


again will I be without such a place where people 
can meet me alone. Week after week I meet nearly 
as many people as a priest. They are mentally un- 


balanced—sick souls who need ministration. 


In this book Dr, Fosdick tells us how he be- 


gan this service while pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City. His stated 
responsibility in that church was confined to 
preaching. But, he says, 


. J 
desiring more intimate personal relationships with 
the congregation, and feeling sure that one major 


test of a sermon is the wish of at least some hearers 
to talk over their individual problems with the 
preacher in the light of it, I announced definite hours 


of conference when I would be available. On one of 
the first days I found myself dealing with a threat- 


ened case of suicide while fourteen other people 


waited their turns for interviews. 


He immediately saw that he had undertaken 
more than he had bargained for and, moreover, 
that he was attempting a service for which he, 
like practically all other ministers of that day, 
was totally untrained. He turned for help to 
Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, a leading American 
pioneer in the field of mental hygiene. From 
that beginning he has gone on, with the gener- 
ous co-operation of neurologists, psychiatrists, 
and psychological counselors, to an ever enlarg- 
ing ministry of personal religious counseling, of 


which, as he looks back, he acknowledges that 
“nothing in my ministry gives me more satisfac- 
tion than the memory of some of the results.” 

The book is, simply, a deposit of that twenty- 
year experience. It is not a textbook on counsel- 
ing. It is not a scientific discussion of various 
types of personality difficulty with prescriptions 
for treatment. It is a graphic setting-forth of 
the issues with which Dr. Fosdick has been 
faced in counseling, a description of the prob- 
lems of troubled people with all the mental and 
emotional complications involved, and of the 
means by which they have been helped. Reli- 
gion is never dragged in, but one sees religious 
faith constantly at work, providing courage, se- 
curity, assurance of forgiveness, and inner peace 
to anxious, threatened, distraught, sin-stricken 
souls. There is nothing pedantic about the pres- 
entation. Dr. Fosdick’s vivid literary style is a 
guaranty against that. And, while many of the 
cases must have been drawn directly from his 
own counseling practice, large use is made of 
biography, fiction, and poetry to illustrate the 
issues which are discussed. One feels that much 
of the material in this book has been preached— 
and what magnificent preaching it must have 
been, thus addressed directly to human need! 

The book is carefully planned. While it does 
not proceed in textbook style, it is orderly, The 
first four chapters are evidently intended to help 
the reader understand something of the proc- 
esses by which one may become “a real person” 
and avoid the disintegrating experiences which 
frustrate so many lives. The later chapters deal 
with more specific problems, such as fear, scru- 
pulosity, feelings of inadequacy, and depression. 
The closing chapters on “The Principle of Re- 
{eased Power” and “The Practical Use of 
Faith” are tremendously stimulating and stress 
the spiritual resources available to aid men in 


their struggle to achieve the good life. 

It seems superfluous to review and praise a 
book which from its publication up to the date 
this is written has been selling a thousand copies 
a day, but it is gratifying that such a book 
should appear and should be so received. For it 
is psychologically and religiously sound and 


constructive. It is bound to be greatly helpful 
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to many who can never have the privilege of 
Dr. Fosdick’s personal ministrations. And it is 


characterized by that high degree of artistic 
ski) which marks al) the author’s work. Dr. 
Fosdick has long been recognized as America’s 
most distinguished preacher. Perhaps it is, in 
part at least, because he knows people and their 
needs so well, and ministers to them so effec- 
tively in the intimacies of a counseling relation- 
ship, that his pulpit has become such a place 
of power. 

Cartes T. HoLMAN 
University of Chicago 


A Righteous Faith for a Just and Durable Peace. 
By the Commission To Stupy THE BASES OF 
A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE OF THE FEDERAL 


Councit oF CHurRCHES. New York, 1942. 


The fourteen authors who contribute to this 
pamphlet include eminent sociologists, political 
scientists, lawyers, and statesmen, as well as 
ministers. These writers of varied experience 
agree on certain fundamentals, though some 
accept these principles because of religious con- 
victions, and others because of rational] inter- 


pretations of experience. Everett R. Clinchy, 


for example, believes: 


We shall attain peace only if men see the super- 


human sanctions of human freedom and human 
rights..... On the basis of mere humanism it does 
not make sense for western white people who have 
attained special powers and privileges to give parity 
of opportunity to Orientals and to Negroes; or for 
any nation with an empire to give up exploitation of 
colonies; or for any religious philosophy to be rever- 


ent of the reverences of others. In .the long last, 
therefore, it is only upon recognition of a more than 


natural religion that the natural virtues demanded 
by pacific world relations are possible. This is a 
conviction of Protestants, Catholics and Jews (p. 35]. 


On the other hand, Francis B. Sayre, though 
not doubting the Christian sanction for termi- 
nating all forms of colonial and racial exploita- 
tion, points out that “four centuries of expe- 


rience have shown that every alien rule based 
upon injustice or exploitation contains the seeds 


of unrest and revolution and makes against ee 


national stability and lasting peace”’ (p. 75 

If a world order is to be achieved, it sist 
rest, according to the sociologist Pitirim Soro- 
kin, upon “effective promulgation and inculca- 


tion among all states, nations and social groups 
of a set of fundamenta) norms and values which 


shall be universally binding” (p. 62). Since the 


religious groups to which Clinchy refers to- 
gether constitute less than a third of the human 


race, it is clear that such a moral universe must 
rest On opinions with a broader base than those 
particular religious beliefs. The question is 
forcibly presented whether mankind as a whole, 
irrespective of particular religious traditions, 
have arrived at a sufficient solidarity of opinion 
upon the great issues of value to permit the hope 
of lasting peace. On this point the majority of 
contributors to this symposium are optimistic. 

They appear to be unanimous in accepting 
the prime value of human personality, the re- 
sponsibility of all peoples for human welfare in 
the contemporary interdependent world, and 
the need of improved world organization, sub- 
jecting national sovereignity to law, if these 
values are to be realized and this responsibility 
is to be met. “‘The lag of our political setup 
behind our vital needs is too obvious and too 


disastrous to be left unchanged,” writes Harry 
Emerson Fosdick (p. 95). The writers seem to 


agree that enough people understand this situa- 
tion, and concur on the steps to remedy it, to 
warrant optimism. Even Sorokin, not always 
noted for this trait, writes: “Tf humanity and 
its true leaders determine to build great new 
societies largely free from war, they can do it. 
What in the past was unobtainable and utopian, 
now, under present conditions, becomes realiza- 
able’”’ (p. 68). 

While many of the writers point out that a 
substantial minority of the human race dissents 
from this view, they agree that if that minority, 
now dominating the Axis powers, can be de- 
feated, the prevailing opinion in the world will be 
such as to permit long strides toward the realiza- 
tion of liberal and humane ideals throughout 


the world. 

The conclusions of the symposium are not 
notable for their originality. Approaching the 
problem from a religious point of view, these 
writers arrive at about the same conclusions as 
numerous individuals and organizations which 
have approached the problem from politica), 


economic, or technological points of view. A 
consensus among the numerous nations, relig- 
ious groups, classes, and races of the world upon 
the goals to be striven for, is an important step 
toward the achievement of these goals. Organi- 
zations, laws, and procedures are also necessary, 
but these essays do not discuss such matters to 


any great extent. Their aim is to educate public 
opinion, not to advise statesmen upon methods 


of action. 
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Especially interesting to the reviewer were 
Henry Van Dusen’s exposition of the historic 
development of an ecumenical consciousness 
among the Protestant churches, John C. Ben- 
nett’s examination of the German problem, 
Pitirim Sorokin’s analysis of the conditions of 
the modern world favorable to the organization 
of peace, and Francis B. Sayre’s advice, based 
upon experience as governor of the Philippines, 
concerning the problem of backward areas. 
The articles as a whole present sufficient variety 
to arouse interest in people of varying back- 
grounds. In an appendix is printed the state- 
ment of guiding principles adopted by the Com- 


mission at Delaware, Ohio, in March, 1942. 


QUINCY WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


The Moral Ideals of Our Civilization. By R. A. 
TsaNnorr. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1942. xix+636 pages. $5.00. 

This work covers an enormous range of litera- 
ture from the ancient Greeks to our own day 
and yet presents it so clearly and in suck well- 
organized form that the reader is not allowed to 
get lost in the vast areas of thought to which he 
is introduced. 

The treatment is frankly restricted to the 
literary materials. While brief sketches of gen- 
eral historical forces are given to introduce dif- 
ferent periods and movements in ethical philoso- 
phy, no effort is made to trace from historical 
sources the popular developments of morality. 
Consequently, historical factors which strongly 
influenced the ethical writings are sometimes ig- 
nored, so that the urgency of the moral prob- 
lems is not made so clear as it might have 
been. Teutonic mores confronted Roman Chris- 
tian ethics in a conflict which lasted through the 
Middle Ages. The Crusades brought about new 
cultural contacts and disrupted feudal order. 
The expansion of commerce in the sixteenth 
century and the Industrial Revolution of the 
eighteenth century created new moral problems. 
But of these forces and the problems which they 
set for ethics we read little or nothing in the 
volume. 

Beginning with the ‘Foundations of Our 
Morality,’ the author devotes a fifth of his vol- 
ume to the period from Socrates to the sixteenth 
century. The major works of the period receive 
brief but clear treatment in chronologica) order, 
until we come to the divergence between the 


Renaissance and the Reformation. Here the 
Reformation is depicted in somber tones despite 
Luther’s love of life (which is passed off as ‘‘the 
coarseness of the peasant’s fiber”). And the 
Renaissance is treated almost exclusively in 
terms of its secularism and sensuality, with no 
mention of Marsiglio Ficino and only a sentence 
on Pico della Mirandola. Reference might well 
have been made to the Brethren of the Common 
Life. 

Part II brings the story down to the French 
Revolution. It finds “the beginnings of modern 
ethics” in Pierre Charron (1541-1603) with his 
advocacy of a nontheological ethics; in Giordano 
Bruno’s On the Heroic Enthusiasms; and in the 
skepticism of Montaigne and Pascal. The chap- 
ter dealing with “Moral Principles and Social 
Order” is really too brief, in view of the impor- 
tance of the theme; and its rapid survey of 
Machiavelli, Bodin, and Grotius, with a section 
on the Utopians, does scant justice to the sub- 
ject. The work of Gentili, Althusius, Hooker, 
and the Spaniards, Vitoria and Suarez, should 
have been included in this important section. 
There is a careful, critical treatment of Hobbes 
and of the Cambridge Platonists’ reaction 
against him; as there is also of Spinoza, though 
the latter’s Tractatus might well have been given 
more recognition as an important work on politi- 
cal ethics. I found the chapter on Rochefou- 
cauld, Gassendi, St. Evremond, Bruyére, Gra- 
cian, and Mandeville very enlightening—per- 
haps because these men are not usually brought 
together in such a survey. The short section on 
Locke is disappointing in view of his political 
theory. British ethica] theory, however, is well 
represented by Clarke, Butler, Shaftesbury, and 
Hutcheson and by the “early utilitarians”— 
Berkeley, Gay, Hartley, and Tucker—while 
Hume and Adam Smith receive a chapter for 
their “ethics of sympathy.” One is startled here 
to find no discussion of Wesley, who addressed 
himself so courageously and realistically to the 
moral problems of his day and certainly influ- 
enced British morals. This part closes with the 
French Encyclopedists. 

The final part, on “The Nineteenth Century 
and Ours,” occupies half of the book, which is 
perhaps proper from the standpoint of relevant 
issues in philosophic ethics. The familiar Ger- 
man development from Kant and the Roman- 
tics to Lotze is followed by a chapter on French 
thought. Then the scene shifts to England, 
where Coleridge, Thomas Arnold, the Oxford 
Movement, and the Christian radicals, Maurice, 
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Kingsley, Ruskin, and Carlyle, are summarized; 
and thence to New England, where the story is 
picked up with the Colonial Puritans and 
brought down through Franklin and Jefferson 
to Emerson and Walt Whitman. 

From this point on, the organization is by 
types of ethical theory, positivism, utilitarian- 
ism, evolutionary ethics, socialism, and the re- 
vival of idealism. A serious omission is the 
Ritschlian movement in German theology, with 
its British and American followers who did so 
much to produce the Social Gospel. Had this 
movement been studied more carefully, the 
character of recent religious humanism would 
have been more clearly understood. The posi- 
tivism of Saint-Simon and Comte is traced and 
related to the English thinkers, Mill and Harri- 
son. Utilitarianism from Bentham to Mill is 
followed by Sidgwick’s criticism. The chapter 
on evolutionary ethics starts with Darwin and 
Huxley, takes up the alternative interpretation 
of Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid, and concludes with 
Nietzsche. There is a useful chapter on “‘social 
and religious criticism in its moral bearings,” 
which brings together widely scattered materials 
to form an interesting conspectus of literary 
writers like Martineau, Alfred de Vigny, and the 
Russian novelists and includes Kierkegaard and 
Barth. Why Emil Brunner and Reinhold Nie- 
bubr should not be included here is not clear, 
since they have given much more serious atten- 
tion to the ethical problem than Barth. 

The backgrounds of Marxian thinking are 
rapidly traced, and Marx himself is summarized 
in two anda half pages. This seems too cursory a 
treatment in view especially of the author’s own 
sense of Marx’s significance as indicated by the 
many references elsewhere in the volume. Final- 
ly, the recent British idealists, Green, Bradley 
and Bosanquet, are examined, together with 
Royce, the Italians, Croce and Gentile, and the 
Germans, Lange, Muensterberg, Wundt, Dil- 
they, and Troeltsch (the English translation of 
whose work, by the way, is The Social Teachings 
|not Doctrines) of the Christian Churches). 

Contemporary ethicists are discussed in the 
last chapter on “Ethical Issues in Contemporary 
Thought’’; and here the author’s own position 
emerges, but only in barest suggestion. He 
wants a balanced ethical theory avoiding the 
error of concentrating on “some one element and 
aspect of moral experience’’ as sole essential and 
norm of goodness, and the opposite error of con- 
fusing morals with scientific description. “It 
must grasp and express in its evaluation the liv- 
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ing integrity of personal character, and it must 
also undertake to see morality in its cosmic per- 


spective.’”’ One could wish for more penetrating 
conclusions from such an extended survey. 
Ample notes indicate both the author’s dis- 
criminating reading and the lines for further in- 
vestigation by the student. 
EDWIN E. AUBREY 


University of Chicago 


William James, the Man and the Thinker: Ad- 
dresses Delivered at the University of Wiscon- 
sin in Celebration of the Centenary of His 


Birth. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1942. 147 pages. $2.00. 


In Commemoration of William James, 1842- 
1942. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942. xli+239 pages. $2.75. 

These two volumes contain twenty-four dif- 
ferent papers by twenty-one men. They attest 
that the celebration of the centenary of William 
James’s birth was muchmorethana center around 
which philosophical societies could build pro- 
grams. It was a celebration of something essen- 
tial in American thought, nay, in American life. 
Yet there is nothing of the cultic in these warm 
speeches. The Columbia volume contains much 
criticism of James. But even the most severe 
of these strictures—those of D. C. Williams in 
“William James and the Facts of Knowledge” — 
prove to be criticisms of the partial aspects of 
James which later men have often put forward 
as the whole man. If D. C. Williams can have 
the complete James, he too applauds him. In 
this same volume Arnold Metzger asserts that 
“the pragmatism of William James [has) been 
fundamentally misunderstood, especially in 
Europe.” Coming from a European, this admis- 
sion will help us to understand many criticisms 
of James. It is because the present day has not 
yet grasped his significance that James still 
stands in judgment of his successors rather than 
they of him. Both works leave the impression 
that James said many things which later men 
have had to recognize as true but the implica- 
tions of which they have not yet succeeded in 
fathoming. 

Such is the impression left by Norman Cam- 
eron in his address at Wisconsin on “William 
James and Psychoanalysis.” Psychoanalysis 
has fallen into the type of formalism and struc- 


turalism against which James warned us. It has 
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created the fiction of a human nature which is 
perfectly rational at its origins and has deleted 
from the subconscious all aspects of irrational- 
ity, presuming an impeccable logic to lie be- 
neath all emotional conduct. Such a descrip- 
tion, claiming completeness in every detail, 
would have been abhorrent to James. Psycho- 
analysis needs to shift its attention from frag- 
mentary individual reactions to the less con- 
trollable but more consequential operations in 
the social field. Theologians would do well to 
read Cameron’s essay before deciding too easily 
that psychoanalysis is a vindication of orthodox 
interpretations of human nature. 

E. W. Lyman and J. S. Bixler both emphasize 
the interpretation which James made of faith. 
Surely this will continue to be James’s greatest 
contribution to our understanding of the reli- 
gious life. At Wisconsin, Bixler said: 


He defines faith as based on loyal emotional 
commitment. Faith is the readiness to act in a cause 
the prosperous issue of which is not assured in ad- 
vance..... James encourages us at this point to 
believe that certain of our basic ethical and religious 
insights will be found to have truth in them even 
though we have difficulty in “operating” upon them 
and then applying them to our very complex situa- 
tion. 


If there is a keynote to all the speeches, it is 
in the assertion that philosophy has not yet 
learned to work with the word “and.” The fact 
of contingency has not yet been adequately in- 
terpreted by human thought. ‘“Relatedness, 
connectedness, sameness, are facts which must 
be accepted; to eliminate them is to mutilate ex- 
perience rather than dissect it,” affirms G. S. 
Brett in the Columbia volume. In the Wiscon- 
sin book John Dewey asks how James can help 
us to escape the tyrannies of both rugged in- 
dividualism and totalitarianism. It is by realiz- 
ing that human beings are both individual and 
social. ‘We have greeted with applause the ex- 
pression ‘liberty and union, one and insepara- 
ble.’ But we have not seriously tried to discover 
the kinds of union which express and enforce 
liberty.” 

Both books contain essays covering the whole 
field of James’s interests. Contributors to the 
Wisconsin volume are M. C. Otto, D. S. Miller, 
Norman Cameron, John Dewey, B. H. Bode, 
J. S. Bixler, G. C. Sellery, and C. A. Dykstra. 
Contributors to the Columbia volume are Hen- 
ry James, H. M. Kallen, E. B. Holt, R. B. Perry, 
G. S. Brett, D. C. Williams, H. W. Schneider, 


J. R. Kantor, Victor Lowe, Charles Morris, E. 
W. Lyman, Arnold Metzger, W. H. Hill, Bixler, 
Miller, and Dewey. 

W. Barnett BLAKEMORE, JR. 


University of Chicago 


Religious Trends in English Poetry, Vol. 11. By 
Hoxie NEALE FAIRCHILD. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1942. ix+406 
pages. $5.00. 

In this readable and informing book a great 
deal of excellent prose is devoted to the explana- 
tion of a great deal of execrable poetry. “‘Unless 
my taste has been utterly corrupted by immer- 
sion in rubbish, these Seatonian pieces are reli- 
gious poems of some intrinsic value.” This re- 
mark is dropped halfway through, of Christo- 
pher Smart’s Seatonian prize poems. The au- 
thor cannot be accused of any defect of literary 
taste; but, for one who has a masterly command 
of the history of English literature and of the 
use of the English language, Professor Fairchild 
shows an uncommon degree of tolerance in deal- 
ing with second- and third-rate writers. This is 
because the subject is ‘the history of religious 
thought in poetry,”’ not the poetic worth of reli- 
gious verse. After reading a few of the quota- 
tions given with unstinting liberality, one finds 
one’s self tempted to skip many of the later ones 
and to concentrate upon the prose tissue of the 
book. But this is a wicked temptation, and a 
studious attention to the quoted lines will here 
and there bring precious reward. 

Volume II takes up the story at the date 1740 
when the earlier rationalism was ‘‘severely dam- 
aged by skepticism, empiricism, and sentimen- 
talism.”’ Religious sentimentalism was now to 
prevail in the poetic expression of religion, not 
without some resistance from satirical scoffers, 
whose work is illustrated in chapter ii. A chap- 
ter on “‘Unenthusiastic Christians” includes a 
sketch of Mary Leapor, who died at the age of 
twenty-four, having written with “cheerful com- 
placency”: 

May my still Days obscurely pass, 
Without Remorse or Care; 

And let me for the passing Hour, 
My trembling Ghost prepare. 


There are many more mature writers of this 
type. Most readers of this journal will find 
chapters iv—vi, inclusive, the heart of the book. 
These chapters deal with the Evangelical move- 
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ment and its critics and with the “four Chris- 
tian poets,” Edward Young, John Byrom, 
Christopher Smart, and William Cowper. There 
are, it is true, better short accounts of the Evan- 
gelical movement, but it is interesting to see it 
through the eyes of a historican of literature who 
has a talent for apt expression. A good deal of 
respectable work by Evangelical “saints” is 
brought to light, and in nonconformity, it is 
clearly indicated, there were not unworthy suc- 
cessors of the tradition created by Isaac Watts. 
Among these, apparently che most successful 
is Thomas Gibbons, while Anne Steele is de- 
scribed as “the all-time champion Baptist hymn 
writer of either sex.” The Rev. Nathaniel Lan- 
caster brilliantly mocked at Methodism in a 
long parody which closes with a personal com- 
bat between Wesley and Satan. “These foes of 
the saints,’’ writes Dr. Fairchild, “have con- 
vinced us that Wesley was sorely needed.” 

In dealing with the four Christian poets the 
author conveys to the reader a certain fascina- 
tion with the strange personality of Christopher 
Smart, who combined the most bibulous habits 
with deep piety and had flashes of poetic in- 
spiration even when he was confined as insane. 
The treatment of Cowper is a gem of careful re- 
search and convincing interpretation. 

In later chapters Dr. Fairchild distinguishes 
by a narrow line between “‘sentimental Chris- 
tians” and “Christian sentimentalists’”—the lat- 
ter being more emphatically and consistently 
sentimental. An extreme sentimentalist was the 
Evangelical minister, William Dodd, who ut- 
tered this prayer: 

Take not, never from me take— 

The heart which loves to feel and ake, 
Ake at sorrow’s sore distress, 

Feel, as quick to aid and bless! 


Dodd was hanged in 1777, apparently for some 
offense viher than his verses. There is a chapter 
devoted to “‘sentimentalists” without any ad- 
jective, writers whose positive interests in Chris- 
tianity are hardly discernible, although some of 
them were clerics. This group is made to in- 
clude Mark Akenside, for whose intellectual 
equipment the author shows due respect. The 
last group treated (chap. x) is that of “aesthetic 
sentimentalists.”” These include Collins and 
Gray and are rightly acknowledged to be “‘har- 
bingers of the Romantic movement.” 

In the Preface and the concluding chapter 
Professor Fairchild remonstrates with the critics 
of his first volume and reaffirms his conviction of 


the essential soundness of the interpretation 
there given. The present volume reveals the 
continuation and the completion of the process 
by which “‘the sentimental impulse becomes the 
chief motivating force of Protestantism” and 
“a religion of justification by faith” is trans- 
formed “into a religion of justification by self- 
esteem.” A third volume is to appear in the 
series. It will be awaited with keen interest, 
since it is evident from what Professor Fairchild 
says in the concluding paragraph that he will 
treat in a provocative way the period of Roman- 
tic poetry. 

Joun T. McNEILL 
University of Chicago 


Christ and Christian Education. By WiLi1AM 
CLAYTON Bower. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 128 pages. 
$1.00. 


This book contains a summary of points of 
emphasis in regard to religious education by a 
distinguished leader in the field. Professor 
Bower has published extended discussions of 
several of the topics considered in the book, as 
the footnote references indicate. But he has ren- 
dered a real se*-¢ to religious education by 
bringing his thuught together in this brief but 
clear and illuminating form. The book is, how- 
ever, more than a summary of Professor Bower’s 
earlier thinking and writing. The book contains 
its own distinctive contributions to an under- 
standing of the meaning and significance of re- 
ligious education. 

The opening chapter, “Christian Education 
after Nineteen Centuries,” places the present 
situation in historical perspective and links the 
modern developments in religious education 
with the teaching ministry of Jesus. Indeed, in 
this as well as in the two succeeding chapters, 
Professor Bower develops a theory and method- 
ology in regard to the use of the Bible and other 
historical documents which give full place to the 
importance of this material in religious educa- 
tion and yet relate it to the present situation. 
In his earlier writings Professor Bower has taken 
a functional point of view and discussed religion 
in terms of values. But in this volume he has 
further clarified the meaning he would give to a 
functional and experience-centered approach. 
Especially illuminating is his distinction be- 
tween the structures of religion, found in the the- 
ology, practices, and institutional arrangements 
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which are the deposits out of the living experi- 
ence of religion, and the function of religion in 
every relation and process of living “to judge, 
to reorient, and to rectify in terms of what a 
person or a people believes to be the will of God. 
.... An experience is Christian when it is in- 
terpreted, judged, and carried through to action 
in terms of its relation to Christ and his ideals 
and purposes as the highest expression of the 
will of God” (p. 51). Christian education is a 
process by which Christ is thus brought into 
dynamic relationship to present experience. 

Professor Bower, in his chapter on ‘The 
Bible in Christian Education,” objects to the 
“older transmissive and authoritative Christian 
education” because it “taught the Bible as the 
end product of past experience” (p. 78). He re- 
views various parts of the Bible briefly to show 
that “the literature of the Bible was at the point 
of its origin the Living Word because it was 
functionally related to the experience of the an- 
cient Hebrew and early Christian communities” 
(p. 81), and insists that it “becomes the Living 
Word for us only as it is brought into functional 
relation to our own experience as living mem- 
bers of the continuing Christian community in 
the contemporary world” (p. 88). He then out- 
lines the methods by which this may be ac- 
complished. 

The closing chapter on “Religious Education 
and Public Education” contains a discussion of 
the place of religion in the total educational ex- 
perience of children and youth. He shows that 
the exclusion of religion from the public schools 
under the principle of the separation of church 
and state has not proved a solution of the prob- 
lem (p. 108). He outlines the functions of 
school, church, and home in an inclusive pro- 
gram of religious education in which there is 
recognition that the church and state should be 
institutionally separate (p. 113). This involves 
“making the resources of religion available to 
every child and youth in a new pattern of edu- 
cation based upon the recognition of its compre- 
hensive nature as a function of the whole society 
achieved through the intelligent cooperation of 
its constituent agencies” (p. 123). 

Professor Bower has packed into the 128 
pages of this brief book both specific insights 
and a total view in regard to religious education 
which will prove of great help alike to the lay 
and to the professional Christian leader. 


HARRISON ELLIOTT 


Union Theological Seminary 


Modern Japan and Shinto Nationalism. By 
D. C. Hotrom. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1943. 178 pages. $2.00. 


The American people are now being pro- 
vided with a number of excellent books on Ja- 
pan, written from the different viewpoints of the 
diplomat, journalist, world traveler, or business- 
man, as the case may be. The special contribu- 
tion which this book makes to the total picture 
lies in the fact that Dr. Holtom approaches the 
problem of Japan from the deeper and more 
nebulous realms of religion and finds there a 
window into the Japanese soul and an insight 
into the real meaning of what has been transpir- 
ing in that country for the last seventy-five 
years. For Japanese national life resembles the 
characteristic paysical phenomena of Japan it- 
self. These volcanic eruptions 2d earthquake 
upheavals in the realm of politics are but the 
natural outburst of the fires of passion, inordi- 
nate ambition, and fanatical conviction which 
have long smoldered deep down in the subter- 
ranean caverns of community life—fires held to 
have been lighted long ago from the very altar 
of the gods and still fanned by the spirits of the 
divine ancestors. Once we westerners come to 
realize this dynamic fact, the “little yellow men 
of the East” cease to be a joke or an object of 
mere pious compassion. 

Japan is a problem for us today. She has 
been a problem to the Japanese themselves for 
centuries. It is the old question of how to adjust 
an insular country to a global world. Ever since 
the first influx of cultural influences from China 
and Korea some fifteen hundred years ago, the 
attitude of Japan to things foreign has oscillated 
violently several times from one extreme to the 
other. During the last half-century her national 
policy has been gradually taking shape in the 
following compromise position: from the out- 
side world to borrow all the knowledge and 
techniques that may be turned to the advantage 
of the homeland; from her own revered past to 
carry over into the present the sacred myths 
and traditional loyalties which inspired the 
forefathers and gave them whatever national 
unity they attained in days gone by; and thus, 
equipped from abroad and solidified from with- 
in, to abandon the ancient isolation for a mod- 
ern policy of military conquest, leading eventu- 
ally to world domination under the foreordina- 
tion of the gods. 

It is state Shintoism which provides the fun- 
damental convictions and religious dogmas 
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which give driving-power to this ambitious 
scheme. According to these teachings, the Mi- 
kado is a direct lineal descendant from the god- 
dess of the sun; the Japanese islands and people 
were the creation of the gods, while the lesser 
breeds and their lands sprang from seafoam and 
mud; and finally the Japanese people are divine- 
ly commissioned to bring ‘“‘the whole world un- 
der one roof,” which, of course, must be the 
Japanese roof. For the last fifty years this doc- 
trine has been taught in the schools and popu- 
larized through the press, until today the people 
are thoroughly inoculated with the idea. Politi- 
cal patriotism is now blended with religious de- 
votion, thus making the emperor and national 
glory the supreme obligation and loyalty of 
eighty miilions of people. The army and the 
navy become the instruments whereby the will 
of the gods is to be carried out in the subjection 
of other races and the glorification of the chosen 
race. 

So insistent has been the pressure of the au- 
thorities in demanding absolute and complete 
submission on the part of all that historical in- 
vestigation and scientific criticism of these pre- 
posterous claims have been silenced. Even 
Christianity and Buddhism have been com- 
pelled to come to terms and by means of in- 
genious rationalizations to acknowledge the su- 
premacy of the state and the righteousness of 
its wars of conquest. 

This, in a word, is the thesis of Dr. Holtom’s 
exposition; and those who are acquainted with 
Dr. Holtom himself and the scholarly character 
of his writings in the past will place great con- 
fidence in his discriminating appraisal. His rep- 
utation will not suffer from the quality of this, 
his most recent publication. 


ARCHIBALD G. BAKER 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


The Historic Church and Modern Pacifism. 
By Umpurey Ler. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1943. 249 pages. $2.00. 


The bitter reality that lies behind the ironic 
couplet, 
After 1900 years of Mass 
We’ve got as far as poison gas, 


does not rest easily upon the Christian 
conscience; and in these particular days of our 
Lord few problems hold greater interest than 
that of the relationship of the Christian 


churches and the Christian faith to the matter 
of war. One therefore approaches a book en- 
titled The Historic Church and Modern Pacifism 
with no small degree of expectancy, for to have 
an entire volume devoted to the historical back- 
ground of a timely and pertinent theme is an 
exciting prospect. 

Unfortunately, the book is not quite what it 
appears to be. While purporting to be a history 
of the Christian attitude toward war with par- 
ticular reference to the problem of pacifism, it 
actually seems to be a brief, popularly written 
history of Christianity, which the author has 
sought to transform into a tract of the times by 
the addition of new introductory and conclud- 
ing chapters and the insertion of material rele- 
vant to the new theme elsewhere in the volume. 
With this fact in mind, one is no longer be- 
wildered by the amazing lack of new informa- 
tion to be gleaned from two hundred and forty- 
nine pages devoted to a single topic. There is no 
material included which is not readily available 
in the standard histories of Christianity. 

The first chapter, which is an examination of 
the testimony of Jesus, is the weakest in the 
book. It is a curious blend of traditional inter- 
pretation and nineteenth-century scholarship, 
which arrives at the conclusion that Jesus left 
no pronouncement on the question under dis- 
cussion. Absolutely no attention is paid to the 
contributions of New Testament scholarship in 
the last quarter-century, and yet it has been 
precisely in these years that there has been the 
sharpest revision of opinion concerning the fun- 
damental thought-patterns of the Gospels. 
Since all Christian pacifism is to a large degree 
based on the Sermon on the Mount, a failure to 
come to grips with the problems involved there- 
in seriously compromises the value of the rest of 
the work. 

It is true, as the author says, that the conclu- 
sions at which he arrives are, on the whole, 
“supported by competent historians whose 
words are accepted by scholars the world over.” 
But he neglects to state that these ‘competent 
historians” arrive at their conclusions by an en- 
tirely different approach. The early Christians, 
including Jesus, could afford to take a passive 
attitude toward injustice, for God was to take 
care of that by force, coercion, compulsion, and 
violence. He was to show strength in his arm, 
scatter the proud, put down princes from their 
thrones, and exalt them of low degree. If we, 
however, do not have their confidence in God’s 
supernatural catastrophic intervention without 
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the utilization of human means, then we must 
work out for ourselves some alternative. 

The author’s identification of the Baptists 
with the Anabaptists moves the long-suffering 
historian to ask: “How long, O Lord, how long 
must we continue to put up with this confu- 
sion?” It is particularly disastrous in the pres- 
ent volume, for the Anabaptists were a pacifist 
group while the Baptists stemmed from the far 
from pacifist English Puritans, and no element 
of pacifism can be found in their thought. It ap- 
pears that it must be said again that John 
Smyth became a Baptist before he came into 
contact with the Mennonites and that later, 
when he did make certain tentative advances in 
their direction, the Baptist group under the 
leadership of Helwys ejected him from their 
fellowship. 

Winturop S. Hupson 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


The Religious Function of the Imagination. By 
RICHARD KRONER. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. 70 pages. $1.00. 


The central thought of this book had best be 
put in the writer’s own words: 


The sphere of ultimate reality, as grasped and 
articulated by religious imagination, is indeed more 
concrete, and thus more real, than anything grasped 
by mere thought, more real indeed than anything 
merely perceived by the senses. Religious imagina- 
tion concerns the whole of reality, therefore the 
whole of experience and thought, whereas thought, 
sensation, perception concern only abstract frag- 
ments of our consciousness [p. 16]. 


What Kroner seems to mean by “religious im- 
agination” is religious imagery, and the main 
point of the book is the claim that such imagery 
gives one concrete reality, while thought gives 
only abstractions. 

Contrary to the author’s insistence through- 
out the book, I contend that the truth about 
God can be a true descriptive statement about 
God only in the form of verifiable propositions. 
Certainly every concrete reality, including God, 
is more than a descriptive statement about it. 
But concrete reality does not elude true descrip- 
tive statements, as the author and many others 
have said. The truth about concrete reality is 
precisely what true descriptive statements say 
about it. To be sure, a dish of ice-cream in the 
eating of it, a day in June as you live it, your 
firstborn child as it lies in your arms, a slap in 


the face when you encounter it, are all much 
more than true statements about them. They 
are not statements at all. They are simply the 
reality itself. When you try to tell about your 
experience of this concrete reality, you can do 
either of two things. You can say what the real- 
ity truly is by affirming the true propositions 
about it. Or you can try to awaken in another 
some reverberation of the blessedness or agony 
that you experienced when you encountered it. 
To do this last, you must resort to myth, im- 
agery, and noncognitive symbol. This the po- 
ets, mystics, and prophets have done with re- 
spect to God. They sing a hallelujah chorus 
about the Blessed Presence. This chorus of the 
saints has great religious value. It may lead us 
to seek and find what they are singing about. 
But it is not truth or knowledge. It is not even 
the concrete reality itself. It is only a song 
about it. 

In sophisticated ages when men no longer 
follow the grooves of a great tradition, the song 
often ceases even to guide conduct or lead men 
to seek and find for themselves. It may become 
merely an aesthetic experience. Then a calam- 
ity, like this book, is likely to happen. Confused 
religious leaders then rise up to say that this 
song somehow brings the reality to you in its 
concreteness as verifiable propositions cannot 
do. This is what Kroner says. Such a claim is 
as though women thought that songs and poetry 
about children would give them all the experi- 
ence of motherhood that they need have. When 
women take that view, the human race will very 
swiftly become extinct. 

We should have vivid religious imagery. We 
should have the hallelujah chorus. If that were 
all Kroner meant to say, he would be quite cor- 
rect. But such imagery must be joined with 
true propositions if it is to impel and direct de- 
votion and self-commitment so that God can 
take stronger hold on the life of man. The illu- 
sion that the myth and the imagery, the symbol 
and the chorus, are the concrete reality of God 
himself is a deadly illusion. As in parenthood a 
similar interpretation would lead a woman to 
read a poem about motherhood instead of giving 
birth to a baby, so in religion this view leads 
some to join the hallelujah chorus instead of put- 
ting themselves into the hands of that concrete 
reality which works in the dark depths of life to 
create a better world. 


HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


University of Chicago 
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What Mean These Stones? By Mrttar Bur- 
rows. New Haven: American School of Ori- 
ental Research, 1941. xvi+306 pages. $2.50. 


Near Eastern archeology owes much to Bible 
study for its incentive and support. Any land 
that can be associated with the Hebrew people 
becomes a “Bible land” in which every shred of 
data that can be connected, even remotely, with 
the Bible assumes added importance and is ex- 
ploited to the utmost. 

Excavators’ repoits, intended for the spe- 
cialists, are necessarily laborious descriptions 
and catalogues of finds, usually very boresome 
and uninspiring reading for laymen. The public 
usually learns its archeology from popularized 
accounts which appeal, all too often, to preju- 
dice and which stress either the confirmation or 
the repudiation of the Bible story. Burrows cor- 
rectly says that ‘‘a great deal of current writing 
on archeology and the Bible misses the mark.”* 
By wise limitation of his objective and constant, 
careful consideration for the lay reader, the au- 
thor of What Mean These Stones? has done much 
to avoid the pitfalls in the path of every writer 
on the subject of archeology and the Bible. He 
attempts no comprehensive survey of finds re- 
lated to biblical study but an exposition of the 
significance and value of archeology for such 
study. Nevertheless, he presents a wealth of 
factual detail assembled interestingly for illus- 
trative purposes. There is ample up-to-date 
treatment of all major problems encountered in 
biblical archeology. The author never forgets 
his lay reader but writes pointedly, lucidly, and 
interestingly. 

Although a study in archeology, it is definite- 
ly Bible-centered, with interest in both Testa- 
ments. It is written reverently but without com- 
promising with the facts. The honesty, fairness, 
and devotion to the truth which the author, a 
liberal Protestant, consistently manifests leave 
no room for a charge of bias by those of other 
creeds. 

By way of introduction, the author discusses 
the problem of revelation and history; the pur- 
pose, method, and materials of archeology; and 
the evaluation of archeological evidence. An- 
other section is devoted to the effect of archeo- 
logical studies on the text of the Bible and our 
attitude toward it, a consideration of recent 
epigraphic finds and the light cast on perplexing 
passages by nonliterary discoveries. The book 
includes a discussion of the date and composi- 
tion of the books of the Bible. Next is consid- 
ered the general information essential to a prop- 


er appreciation of archeology: topography, 
chronology, and the political and cultural back- 
grounds of the Bronze and Iron ages and the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods. 

Against such a background a detailed chrono- 
logically developed study of the material and 
secular cultural elements is made, houses, forti- 
fications, tools and weapons, pottery, vessels 
and utensils, economic life, education, literature, 
science, and the arts being used as examples. In 
similar fashion the religious and ethical elements 
are treated, with a discussion of temples, sacred 
objects, ceities, mythology, rites and institu- 
tions, burial and the hereafter, and social and 
moral ideals. 

The book concludes with a sane discussion of 
the problems raised by archeology, the correc- 
tion of the Bible, the confirmation of the Bible, 
archeology and exegesis, and archeology and 
criticism. The result is a restrained and bal- 
anced work, abounding in pertinent informa- 
tion, concisely stated and well illustrated, of 
value to the expert and layman alike. 

Its content, format, and reasonable price 
leave little to criticize. Although designed for 
laymen, teachers and their classes, and preach- 
ers and their congregations, it will also serve as 
a handbook for the experts. It should be the 
standard work on archeology and the Bible for 
some time to come. 

Raymonp A. BOWMAN 
University of Chicago 


Religion and Health. By SEWARD HILTNER. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. xiii-+-292 
pages. $2.50. 

This book about religion and health could not 
have been written until now. During the pio- 
neer years of the discovery by the churches that 
mental hygiene should be an integral part of 
their function, the advances had to be made by 
psychiatrists, doctors, professors, or exceptional 
pastors. These men wrote many books in the 
area, but all had a specialized, if not an esoteric, 
interest. Within the last decade the concern of 
the churches in this field has made itself felt to 
such an extent that the Federal Council set up 
a Commission on Religion and Health to facili- 
tate relationships between the interests, ideas, 
and workers involved. Dr. Seward Hiltner, who 
is a young man, is the executive secretary of this 
commission, and in the perspective belonging to 
his position he has written a very useful book. 

To begin with, it broadens the concept of the 
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relations between religion and health by re- 
minding us that Christian interest in bodily 
welfare began with Jesus’ healing ministry. To 
this interest the church has given an unbroken 
witness, ineptly during the ages of superstition, 
more fruitfully since the church has been adopt- 
ing scientific procedures to implement its con- 
cern for human goods. It is to medical missions 
that Dr. Hiltner gives credit for awakening the 
church to the intrinsically evangelical quality of 
a ministry for health. And it is the mental- 
hygiene movement which has given the church 
an insight into its legitimate and indispensable 
role in the maintenance of good health. It is 
health, not sickness, in which this author is in- 
terested. Most people, he says, know far more 
about illness than they do about health. The 
function of the church wii! be increasingly de- 
fined as aiding in the production of healthy per- 
sonalities. This is largely an educative process 
in which the church plays a role, but what is 
said about present religious education is almost 
discouraging. Even in the best churches, prac- 
tice lags far behind what sound theory indi- 
cates, especially in the area of the emotional 
development of the child. But the directions in- 
dicated by Dr. Hiltner are not impossible to fol- 
low, and their importance for sound personality 
is primary. In the review of the history of the 
churches’ interest in health, only one serious 
omission is made. Perhaps out of modesty, the 
author does not continue the story far enough to 
tell about the work of the commission which he 
heads. 

For the theoretical basis of religious action 
for health, Dr. Hiltner draws from three sources. 
Medical science today is emphasizing the psy- 
chic factor in both the well- and the ill-function- 
ing of the human organism. Mental hygiene 
provides the theory that human conduct is basi- 
cally, if unconsciously, rational and can there- 
fore, within limits, be understood. From reli- 
gion comes the sense of humility needed in ven- 
turing to deal with anything so precious as per- 
sonality and a recognition that man needs to- 
ward the universe an orientation realistic 
enough to insure constant motivation toward 
meaningful ideals. There is one hiatus in theory 
which Dr. Hiltner does not seem to sense. On 
the one hand, he adopts the mental-hygiene 
viewpoint, which asserts the basic rationality of 
human conduct. On the other hand, he values 
the religious emphasis on the mystery of life. 
But does not the latter imply an aspect of radi- 
cal irrationality in conduct? Is this logical con- 
tradiction ultimate, or can it be realistically 


overcome by some attitude of the worker in this 
field? if the latter is true, Dr. Hiltner does not 
adequately discuss it. 

But history and theory are the two lesser of 
the three threads of this book; its greatest prom- 
ise is for a more efficient pastoral practice if our 
pastors read it. The practices suggested are 
practicable even in small towns. This is impor- 
tant, for one of the more persistent criticisms of 
the religion and health movement to date has 
been that it seemed to have in mind only large 
urban churches. What Hiltner points out is that 
we do not need either ministers who have be- 
come “expert counsellors” or churches with 
large “consultative” staffs. What is needed are 
ministers who know how to detect serious per- 
sonality and health problems when they see 
them and then to refer them on to experts in 
the appropriate field. This process of referral 
must not be considered by the minister as an 
admission of incompetence in a field in which he 
is not supposed to be competent anyway, but 
rather as an enlargement of his usefulness to his 
flock. Furthermore—and here the author is 
stressing something that has often been over- 
looked in estimating a pastor’s function—the 
pastor must act as the “personal” introduction 
of the parishioner to resources which might 
otherwise seem impersonal. 

The good pastor is one who knows how to 
marshal the resources of his community. What 
an amazing list of them Dr. Hiltner describes: 
doctors, lawyers, psychiatrists, social and psy- 
chiatric case workers, welfare agencies, public 
school clinics, general and specialized hospitals, 
guidance clinics, courts, public health agencies, 
state mental and rehabilitation centers, and 
special wartime agencies. Many a minister will 
have his eyes opened to the wealth of helps that 
surround him if only he will initiate relationships 
with them and learn how to work with and 
within them. When Dr. Hiltner has not space 
to give suggestions at length he refers the reader 
to more specialized writings. Pastoral counsel- 
ing is “shorn” of the glamour which has recently 
been attached to it, while stress on the impor- 
tance of parish-calling restores this necessary 
and often neglected task to its rightful dignity. 

Dr. Hiltner’s style is clean cut. He is as easy 
to read as he is to listen to when he is on a plat- 
form. His writing, like his speech, deals imme- 
diately with matters of central concern. 


W. BARNETT BLAKEMORE, JR. 


University of Chicago 
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The Church in Disrepute. By BERNARD IDDINGS 
Brett. New York and London: Harper & 
Bros., 1943. 80 pages. $1.50. 


Which Way Ahead? By WALTER RUSSELL 
Bowie. New York and London: Harper & 
Bros., 1943. xi+145 pages. $1.50. 


Signs of Promise. By FRANK S. HickMAN. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 186 
pages. $1.50. 


A hopeful honesty marks religious thought 
today, if we may judge by these books that deal 
realistically, penitently, and courageously with 
the task of the Christian church in the present 
world revolution. Here are no 1918 illusions of a 
millennium to follow the war, no preening of ec- 
clesiastical feathers; here is humble candor, but 
no despair. These writers deal in painful hon- 
esty with the weakness and failures of the 
church. But they all have the faith that, if the 
church is intelligent enough, courageous enough, 
Christian enough, it can still be the means by 
which God can save society from the destruction 
toward which it is headed. While they share a 
common aim, these authors differ greatly in 
their methods. Frank S. Hickman writes as an 
expert diagnostician, analyzing in technical 
terms; Walter Russell Bowie, as a family doc- 
tor, deals frankly but personally with the prob- 
lem; Bernard I. Bell sets to, like a surgeon wield- 
ing a skilful scalpel. 

The Church in Disrepute, by Bernard I. 
Bell, is the most colorful and dynamic of the 
three. Himself an ardent churchman, Bell is 
troubled by the fact that the church has ceased 
to have a significant influence in the world. 
While men have a spiritual hunger, they are in 
great numbers alienated from organized reli- 
gion. He proceeds to tell why—and a mordant, 
unforgettable analysis he gives. We look “to 
the church for leadership in a crusade to free 
man from slavery to that tyrant, his greedy self 
—only to find that the church has become little 
more than a private chaplain of the worldly, 
making excuses for its patron.” The smugness 
of Christians, the church’s indifference to prob- 
lems of social justice, its subservience to the 
mores of pagan society, are handled with a vigor 
that is both stinging and healing. The trenchant 
style is effective because it is used by one who 
loves the church and believes that it should and 
can fulfil its function of creating a Christian so- 
ciety. Bell cherishes the indications of spiritual 
revival in people outside the church and the evi- 
dence of an “uncorrupted remnant” in the 


church that can lead the way to a Christianity 
that is both Christlike in spirit and regenera- 
tive in society. 

The same sense of the church’s failure to be 
spiritually and socially effective marks Walter 
Russell Bowie’s Which Way Ahead? This is the 
annual “Presiding Bishop’s Book” for Lent. It 
is planned for reading by church people during 
the penitential weeks before Easter. It has all 
the honesty and courage of Dr. Bell’s book but 
is written in more irenic style. Bowie, too, says 
the church must be different, less complacent, 
more intelligent; else it will find that, “walking 
smugly around in this present world carrying 
nothing but yesterday’s umbrella, it is headed 
for a spiritual Munich.” He describes the eter- 
nal values the church has won, the handicaps it 
faces, and the necessity that the church both 
deepen its spiritual life and apply Christian 
principles to our social, economic, industrial, 
and international orders. He has fresh and 
stimulating words about Christian discipline, 
missions, and church unity. The book breathes 
the excitement and adventure of the Christian 
task. 

Frank S. Hickman’s Signs of Promise con- 
sists of the Mendenhall Lectures, delivered at 
DePauw University. Probably because of this 
formal origin the book uses philosophical and 
biblical concepts which make it of more interest 
to the scholar than to the average Christian, 
who does not speak that language. Yet this kind 
of technical analysis helps to enlighten convic- 
tion and to invigorate action. Dr. Hickman’s 
first chapter is a résumé of Sorokin’s Crisis of 
Our A ge; it describes our sensate civilization and 
the necessity for “‘a reconstruction of the social 
mind which will bring it into line with the Ser- 
mon on the Mount.” “Man” is discussed from 
the Judeo-Christian and the naturalistic points 
of view; “‘A Spiritual World Order” is consid- 
ered in the light of Schopenhauer’s pessimism 
and Johannine faith; ‘“The War against Evil” is 
dealt with in the verbiage of the Book of Revela- 
tion; and the final chapter on the church, “‘The 
Body of Christ,” is also a scriptural study. 

In all three of these books are to be found 
“signs of promise,” in their courageous handling 
of the contemporary scene and in their vigor- 
ous presentation of the means by which the 
church may be “matched with this hour.” 


HAROLD LEONARD BOWMAN 


First Presbyterian Church 
Chicago 
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“Adventures in Christian Living.” Bridgewater, 
Va.: Virginia Council of Religious Education, 
1941. (Mimeographed.) 

This is a series of curriculum guides for Grades I- 
VII, designed for use in the weekday church schools 
of Virginia. The several guides have been worked 
out over a period of ten years and in their present 
tentative form are experimental and subject to fur- 
ther revision. Each volume has been correlated with 
the work done in the corresponding grades in the 
Virginia public schools. Thus, in Grade I the schools 
deal with Home and School Life and the Guide with 
God’s Loving Care; in Grade II the schools deal with 
Community Life and the Guide with God Works 
through His Helpers; in Grade III the schools deal 
with The Adaptation of Life to the Environmental 
Forces of Nature and the Guide with At Home in 
God’s World; in Grade IV the schools deal with 
Adaptation of Life to Advancing Physical Frontiers 
and the Guide with Worship in Home and Church; 
in Grade V the schools deal with The Effects of Inven- 
tion and Discovery upon Our Living and the Guide 
with The Bible, Our Guide for Happy Living; in 
Grade VI the schools deal with The Effect of Mass 
Production upon Our Living and the Guide with 
Spiritual Guidance in a Machine Age; in Grade VII 
the schools deal with Social Provisions for Co-opera- 
tive Living and the Guide with The Christian Church 
as a fellowship. 

Though the materials are strongly biblical in con- 
tent, they seek to deal with the everyday experiences 
of the children. The Bible is the pupil’s only text. 
The use of the Bible, in modern translations, is begun 
by the children in Grade III. Each section contains 
suggestions regarding the several steps in developing 
a unit and is accompanied by a bibliography, hymns, 
biblical references, and stories. The material has 
been co-operatively produced under the general 
guidance of the Commission on Week Day Religious 
Education of the Virginia Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. 

The work has been carefully done. Among its 
chief merits are its correlation with the work of the 
public schools, its continuity, and its experimental 
nature.—WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER. 


BECKERATH, HERBERT VON. In Defense of the West: 
A Political and Economic Study. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1942. xi+297 pages. 
$3.50. 

The religious reader will find here a moderate and 
balanced discussion of the plight of our Western 
civilization, and stimulating suggestions for post- 
war reconstruction. The author is deeply interested 
in religion and ethics, though a specialist in econom- 
ics; and his approach is broadly cultural. 


RECENT BOOKS 


After tracing the growing divergence between po- 
litical institutions and their economic, cultural, and 
moral milieu, he discusses the pandemonium of the 
interval between the two world wars. 

Reconstruction will require, he believes, a com- 
bination of governmental and private regulation in 
business, with more definite planning of resources for 
a balanced international economy. But there is an 
even more fundamental need for moral reconstruc- 
tion in which justice will be accepted as basic for a 
society in which personality can develop in dis- 
ciplined freedom. Political reconstruction requires a 
similar responsible freedom for all countries within a 
concerted, co-operative, and interdependent com- 
monwealth of nations—EpwIn E. AUBREY. 


Booty, JoHn NicHoiis. The Quest for Preaching 
Power. New York: Macmillan, 1943. 240+xviii 
pages. $2.00. 


Good craftmanship alone will not make a great 
sermon but it is an essential element in great preach- 
ing. And the best way to achieve good craftsman- 
ship is by studying the methods of acknowledged 
masters of the craft. This is just what the author has 
done in this unique and valuable book. Taking six of 
America’s outstanding preachers, and securing their 
full co-operation so as to obtain from them much in- 
formation about their methods which has never ap- 
peared in print, he analyzes their practices in select- 
ing topics, gathering materials, building sermons and 
preparing them for presentation. This book, unlike 
any other book on the subject, will be of immense 
value to preachers who wish to study the techniques 
of the masters of their own profession, and will prove 
indispensable to teachers and students of homiletics 
in theological seminaries —CHARLES T. HOLMAN. 


Fox, S. F. (ed.). A Chain of Prayers across the Ages. 
New York: Dutton, 1943. xxviii+320 pages. 
$2.00. 


This is the sixth edition and the seventeenth 
printing of an excellent collection of short prayers, 
ancient and modern. A page is devoted to each day 
for twenty-six weeks, several prayers appearing on 
each page, and there are hundreds of additional 
prayers for particular days, occasions, and objects. 
Classical sources are chiefly drawn on, but modern 
pravers are often used.—JoHN Knox. 


KRONER, RICHARD. How Do We Know God? An In- 
troduction to the Philosophy of Religion. (Hewett 
Lectures, 1941-42.) New York: Harper, 1943. 
x+134 pages. $1.75. 

God, for Mr. Kroner, is the majestic, supreme, 
and mysterious creator and ruler of the universe as 
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described in the scriptures. The God of Christianity 
is not a thing among other things; he is no force, fac- 
tor, or actual entity to be found within our experi- 
enved world. He does not belong to the created 
world at all. Rather the world is within him. God 
is incomparable and unfathomable, the Holy One. 
“His existence transcends all conceptions, it tran- 
scends all realms of ideas, things, and beings. He is 
before and beyond the world we know or ever will 
know.” God is “superior to any limitation whatso- 
ever, and therefore to any particularity and individ- 
uality.” 

Starting with this conception of God (and Kroner 
writes as though Hume had never existed) and stat- 
ing that different kinds of knowledge demand dif- 
ferent methods, the author dogmatically and some- 
what viciously castigates any and all empirical the- 
ology. Wieman and Macintosh are singled out for 
particular attention. Gerald Birney Smith is men- 
tioned as illustrating how a good heart can overcome 
a confused mind. The attributes that once belonged 
exclusively to Satan himself are now ascribed to 
naturalistic theism. Kroner’s numerous objections 
to naturalism can be summarized by his statement 
that “empirical natural theology cannot be truly em- 
pirical nor truly natural, nor is it a theology at all 
measured by the Christian standard and level of the 
knowledge of God.” As a matter of choice, the au- 
thor thinks that fundamentalism is preferable in 
some respects to empirical theology. 

On the other hand, metaphysics cannot lead us to 
God because the God of speculative reason is not the 
inconceivable God of revelation. God is beyond the 
possibilities of our experiences of this world. Meta- 
physics can give us the Absolute, the Whole of Real- 
ity, as an idea; but reason cannot conceive the object 
of this idea because God is not an object of pure 
knowledge any more than he is an object of sense. 
Thought cannot approach God as personality, yet 
there is a certain kinship between the biblical God 
and the metaphysical absolute. But this affinity is 
qualified because metaphysics yields only human 
concepts whereas in religious knowledge God reveals 
himseif. 

How then is this God known? The author gives 
several apparently almost identical answers God is 
known by faith and faith alone, and faith primarily 
“is the trust in reality or in destiny controlled by the 
living God.” It isa personal confidence in a supreme 
person. Again, God is known by revelation, by the 
“prophetic method” which “cannot be studied and 
taught, applied or copied.”” There is no way of ex- 
periencing God except by the circuitous one of pro- 
phetic imagination and figurative speech. This is 
God’s own chosen way of revealing himself. Finally, 
God is known in a mystical way because an experi- 
ence of God is an empirical experience of a transcend- 
ent being. It is an experience of that which cannot 
be experienced! This mystery is possible because of 
God’s gift to man: inspired imagination. 

The difficulties, ambiguities, and unanswered 


problems involved in this approach speak for them- 
selves. The information gained about an unknown 
and unknowable God continues to astound the hum- 
ble reader.—BERNARD M. Loomer. 


Linp, Levi Ropert. The Vita Sancti Malchi of 
Reginald of Canterbury: A Critical Edition with 
Introduction, Apparatus Criticus, Notes, and In- 
dices. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1942. 
245 pages. $3.00 paper bound, $3.50 cloth bound. 


Reginald of Canterbury, a Norman monk of St. 
Austin’s, wrote in the late eleventh and early twelfth 
centuries. In this critical edition of Reginald’s life of 
the Syrian saint, Malchus, Professor Lind examines 
the evidence regarding the origins of this long hagio- 
graphical poem and indicates the numerous classical 
authors drawn upon in it. Nearly fifty pages of help- 
ful notes, a Bibliography, an Index Nominum and an 
Index Verborum Selectorum are appended. The Vita 
is as much pagan as Christian and with the outline 
given by St. Jerome follows the adventures of a 
steadfast saint through dangers and temptations the 
descriptions of which are divertingly mingled with 
expressions of piety and fragments of pseudo-science. 
—Joun T. MCNEILL. 


McCastLanpb, S. VERNON. “The Bible in Our Ameri- 
can Life.” Bridgewater, Va.: Virginia Council of 
Religious Education, 1942. (Mimeographed.) 


This publication derives much of its significance 
from the fact that it is a course designed for use in 
the public high school, on the same basis as other 
fields of study. Its author is professor of religion in 
one of our oldest and most distinguished state uni- 
versities, founded by Thomas Jefferson. It is one of 
the many evidences of a growing conviction that re- 
ligion should be an integral part of general education 
if public education is to meet all the needs of all the 
young people of the nation, and if their cultural in- 
heritance is not to be distorted by the omission of 
one of its fundamental aspects. The treatment of the 
Bible and the Hebrew-Christian religion which it 
represents assumes the attendance of Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews. Its treatment is wholly objec- 
tive and sympathetic with reference to different reli- 
gious groups and, if the reviewer mistakes not, will 
lead to mutual understanding and appreciation. 

The author wisely approaches the Bible from the 
point of view of its functional relation to American 
culture. With quotations from the President of the 
United States and from William Lyon Phelps as dean 
of American professors of literature, to set the orien- 
tation of the course, the author treats his subject 
matter under six heads: “Religion in Our National 
Ideals,” “Religion in Our Morality,” “Our Christian 
Ceremonials,”’ “Our Jewish Ceremonials,” Be- 
liefs about the Universe,” and “The Bible in Litera- 
ture.” In all, there are about one hundred lessons, 
flexibly arranged so that the number and order of 
treatment may be determined by specific teaching 
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situations. Each unit follows a rather definite struc- 
ture: an opening statement by the author, sugges- 
tions as to readings, questions as to facts, questions 
as to interpretation, and suggestions as to things to 
do. There is a good Bibliography and an Appendix 
containing the full text of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Bill of Rights, etc. 

This course may well stimulate other competent 
authors to prepare other texts or syllabi for use in 
teaching religion in the public schools as a phase of 
culture and on a functional, rather than a theological 
or ecclesiastical, basis. Herein, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, lies one of the most promising and impor- 
tant developments in democratic education in the 
years that lie immediately before us. Dr. McCasland 
has made a distinct contribution in pioneering in this 
crucial field—WiLt1am CLAYTON BowER. 


STAMM, FREDERICK KELLER. Seeing the Multitudes. 
New York: Harper, 1943. 129 pages. $1.50. 


Dr. Stamm gives ten homiletical essays on the 
Beatitudes. He has avoided detailed and formal exe- 
gesis and develops an interpretation of the meaning 
of the Beatitudes in terms of their spiritual and so- 
cial application to contemporary life. His chapters 
show unusual aptness and clarity in handling his 
subject along the line of current thought. The use of 
vivid illustration and pertinent quotation is illumi- 
nating and generous. The book might easily be clas- 
sified as devotional reading; at the same time it 
abounds in provocative homiletic suggestion and 
should prove useful to those who read it with either 
purpose.—JAMES STIFLER. 


YaTEs, KyLE M. Preaching from the Prophets. New 
York: Harper, 1942. 225 pages. $2.00. 


Kyle Yates knows the prophets, as his many 
years of notable service on the faculty of Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary attest. He is also a 
preacher of note. He has given us a book that will at 
once attract the attention of preachers. It surveys 
the whole course of Old Testament prophecy from 
Moses and Samuel to Malachi. The chapters are 
convenie::i!s arranged under the topics, “The Back- 
ground,” “The Man,” “The Book,” and “Preaching 
A. IRWIN. 


WorrELL, WILLIAM H. (ed.), in collaboration with 
Huss=LMAN, ELINOR M.; SHIER, Louise A.; 
YoutTi£, HERBERT C.; PEARL, OrsAMUS M.; and 
VycIcHL, WERNER. Coptic Texts in the University 
of Michigan Collection. (“University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series,” Vol. XLVI.) Ann 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION 


Arbor: University of Michigan Press; London: § 
Oxford University Press, 1942. xiii+375 pages+ 4 
11 plates. $5.00. 


The war has not affected the format or quality of 
this excellent contribution to the “University of 
Michigan Humanistic Series.” The volume contains 
a description of the University’s Coptic papyri 
(Husselman) with a reproduction of the text of the 


Old Testament documents (Shier) and of letters and 3 : 


other documents on papyrus (Worrell and Hussel- 
man) and the publication of a group of letters and 
documents on ostraca and limestone (Worrell) and 
of a group of “etmoulon” ostraca (Youtie and Wor- § 
rell). The editor, already well known for his studies 
on Coptic sounds, adds a chapter on popular tradi- 
tions of the Coptic language based on the lexical 


researches of Dr. Vycichl. In connection with this im 


some New Testament texts in phonetic transcription 
are included. The volume also has indexes of Greek 
and Coptic words, eleven plates of specimen Coptic 9 
hands, and a selected bibliography (there is a second § 
edition, 1912, of Kenyon). Translations accompany 4 
all but the biblical texts. 

The description of the whole collection indicates 


that it contains 750 items, of which 200 were too ™ 


small for identification, 400 consist of ordinary docu- 
ments and letters, and 150 are literary. Of the last 
group, 71 items are biblical. Many of the New Testa- 9 
ment documents had been previously published, and, 
since only Old Testament texts are included in the § 
present publication, it will be necessary to determine 9 
the unpublished texts by comparing the descriptive 
data with the footnote on page 5. Except for one 
group of 55 documents from Thebes, provenance can 
be determined from only internal evidence. All parts 
of the Coptic period are represented, but most of the 
material is from the sixth to eighth centuries. With 
the exception, also, of about 75 Fayumic and 2 Ach- 
mimic pieces and a few scattered Bohairic leaves, the 
documents are all in the Sahidic dialect. 

The biblical texts included are as follows: Gen. 
24:65-67; 25:1-17; 50:9-15; Ruth; Song of Songs; 
Ecclesiastes; Jer. 4: 22-313; 5: 1-10}; 51: 25-35; 53:1, 
4-7. Some of these verses are, however, incomplete, 
as is indicated in the publication. 

We welcome these documents from the Michigan 
treasure trove for their contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the Coptic Old Testament text and of the 
everyday affairs of the Copts. The detailed data on 
pronunciation will apparently require some revision 
of material in the standard grammars. The authors 
in this connection lament that “the natives’ old 
pronunciation is being ruined by text books from 
Cairo.” After I looked over the phonetic transcrip- 
tions, this ceased to worry me.—ALLEN WIKGREN. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 
OF HISTORY 


By 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


A book that will strengthen a 
sober optimism by showing 
that what has been good 
throughout history has been 
the product of strenuous hu- 
man endeavor in pursuit of our 
highest moral and _ spiritual 
ideals through the slowly evolv- 
ing centuries. 


Dr. Case’s aim has been to ap- 
ply the procedures of scientific 
historical scholarship to the 
study of Christianity’s history 
and to estimate the results in 
terms of one’s actual findings 
instead of following the usual 
theological method of making 
history conform to some pre- 
conceived metaphysical hy- 
pothesis. 


Dr. Case presents the findings 
of his scientific research free 
from technicalities in the read- 
able style that has character- 
ized his earlier books. 


$2.00 


The University of Chicago Press 


Published to commemorate the 
350th anniversary of his birth 


JOHN AMOS 


COMENIUS 


That Incomparable Moravian 


By MATTHEW SPINKA 


This work portrays the person- 
ality and the abiding influence 
of the great Moravian. 


It presents briefly but ade- 
quately the entire scope of Co- 
menius’ interests and activi- 
ties: his educational reforms, 
on account of which he is re- 
garded as the father of modern 
pedagogical theory and prac- 
tice; his ecumenical interest in 
bringing together the Christian 
communions into one world 
church; and his scientific point 
of view by which he desired to 
unify all knowledge into one 
consistent and systematic 
whole. 


The author utilizes for the first 
time the entire preserved frag- 
ments of Comenius’ Autobiogra- 


phy. 
Just Published 
$2.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
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NATHANIEL WILLIAM TAYLOR: 1786-1858 


A Connecticut Liberal 


By SIDNEY EARL MEAD 
The University of Chicago 


This study traces the birth and growth of Taylorism—New England Calvinism and 
revivalism—born in the revivals under Timothy Dwight following the American Rev- 
olution, and maturing during the orthodox controversy with the Unitarians in the 
1820’s, which enabled it to withstand the conservatives’ attack following 1828. 


Contrary to a widely held opinion, the author maintains that Dwight’s sledge- 
hammer attacks on infidelity and deliberate efforts to rally Christian people to the 
defenses of their religion, and Lyman Beecher’s appeals to the minds of men in the 
efforts to get them definitely to commit themselves, are related to the theological 
views of the pre-Revolutionary Old Calvinists, and not with the views of Jonathan 
Edwards. Taylor, rooted in the old order and receiving his college and theological 
training during the period of transition to the new order, was peculiarly fitted to fill 
the gap between the two. $2. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


...+A volume full of far vision and good sense... . 


RELIGION AND THE PRESENT 
CRISIS . Edited by JOHN KNOX 


Nine members of the University of Chicago Divinity School consider: 
What is the present crisis of civilization doing to the American church? 
What is the church doing to meet the crisis? What must the church still do? 


“Because it presents its arguments with clarity and with 
freedom from technical terminology, and be- Contributors: 
cause of its timely , the book will probably attract 
a goodly group of cana readers. For thoughtful laymen Ernest C, CoLwELi 
and active ministers in American communities it will prove Epwin E. AuBREY 
both stimulating and provocative.” —Crozer Quarterly 


. - this is a volume that is full of far vision and good 

Some of the most advanced minds in the Church Cuar.es W. GILKEY 
today relate the emential memage of that Church to the 
essential needs of a contemporary world.” —Exposiior 


Walgreen Foundation Lectures, 1942. $1.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS | 
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